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AITH and Science: this is one of those questions old as man, 

old as thought, yet ever new, because of the two faculties of 
our consciousness,— faith and knowledge. Ever seeking several satis- 
faction, ever rivals, ever contesting, yet ever blending, and pursuing a 
harmony never to be fully realized. One — intangible, flexible, and 
ethereal as the air we breathe — demanding wings to soar above its 
clouds ; the other, fixed as the dull clods we tread upon — accessible, 
however, and always yielding something to man’s efforts, and generally 
in proportion to his efforts. Science, sometimes opening fountains 
from the rocks to man’s sturdy blows, leads him further and further 
into the desert of investigation, promising with its enchanted mirage, 
cooling shades and pools of water at every stage, at last to slay him 
with thirst. Thus it 

“palters with us in a double sense ; 


That keeps the word of promise to our ear, 
Yet breaks it to our hope.” 


However far we may advance, the horizon still is boundless, and 
still a desert. Nota bush, not a rock of shade, nor a well of water 
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at which we may drink and say the soul is satisfied. fara, mara; it 
is all bitterness, weariness, and unrest. 

On the other hand Faith seems to rest under the shadow of its 
own wings. Annihilating time and space—such are the powers of 
the imagination — it reaches at a bound the land of promise, a land of 
hills and vines, of showers and streams, of trees and springs of water. 

Is there ever to be an antagonism between these two? Is the 
contest necessary and real, or only apparent? Is Faith only a delu- 
sion, a will-o’-the-wisp, or is 7 the only reality, and Science the de- 
ceiver? Cannot Faith be recognised as the attendant ministering 
spirit to this toiling Titan, permitted to fan the desert traveller with 
her wings, and bring him angel’s food in the morning and in the 
evening? 

Thus stands the problem, however: an affarent contest ; and if no 
solution is offered, a contest it must be to the end of time. 

It is not right, perhaps, to trouble merely popular readers with such 
questions. They cannot solve them ; but practically they realize no 
difficulty, and are nigher the truth than the great and learned who 
muddle their brains with insoluble abstractions. Yet such is the ten- 
dency of that popular mind (and said to be more so in this than any 
preceding age), that it is never content, is ever reaching up to share 
the fruits and dangers of the most advanced speculations. It is useless 
for the baffled savav/ to tell them his disappointment ; to tell them that 
there is no satisfaction in much knowledge ; that it yields not the pro- 
mised fruit ; that perfect knowledge and perfect certainty are unattain- 
able. ‘They also wish to experience for themselves its vanity and bit- 
terness of soul. 

To state the proposition fairly to the popular understanding: There 
are two methods by which men have always sought to know Truth — 
that is, to know the laws of being and of action,—by Religion and 
by Science. Variously are these methods described, according to the 
circumstances of the age and the author. Sometimes it is Reason and 
the Imagination—the former as the faculty of Truth in the abstract, 
the latter of Truth coupled with the Beautiful ; or described by the 
distinctions of social development which severally represent them in 
concrete —the Philosophers and the Clergy, the State and Church ; or 
only from a religious point of view, as the Natural and the Super- 
natural ; or again from a purely scientific point of view, as Analysis and 
Synthesis ; or yet again from the mode of investigation pursued, as @ 
posteriori and @ priori. Still it is only method — purely a question of 
method, if we could but look at it rightly. 

Fully to elucidate all this would require at least a respectable royal 
octavo volume, as we see from what such authors as Kant, Cousin, 
Mill, Comte, Hamilton, Spencer, etc., etc., have to say of Logic, Method, 
and First Principles. But without going so deep for our foundation, 
may not a few suggestions aid us in comprehending these things, at 
least as popularly presented? And a living controversy it is, which, if 
any one doubts, he has only to glance at the current literature of the 
day. For instance, recent papers by two reverend gentlemen, Mr. 
F. W. Farrar, of the Church of England, and Dr. Hannah, of that ilk.* 





* The Contemporary Review, December, 1868, and January, 1869. 
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The only thing new and strange about which is, that it is raging between 
two clergymen, and not as heretofore generally between the genus 
irritabile vatum and some of us procul profani. Under some circum- 
stances this would be amusing, but the consequences now are too seri- 
ous for many smiles. While this shallow contest is going on in the 
market-place, the common citadel of the combatants is being fired by 
two unrelenting enemies, the two modern forms of Materialism: 
the “new philosophy,” which with dreary hopeless eyes looks upon 
all things as the Hebrew seer described —a great valley of dry bones, 
dead, dead, without soul or spirit; and on the other hand the 
religio-mystic atheism of M. Comte, which proposes to galvanize these 
bones, to animate them, not indeed with true life, but with appear- 
ances only. They will give usa religion, not of Revelation or Divine 
authority, but of appearances theatrical, a Schauspiel to amuse the 
childish tastes and wants of this poor creature, man, all whose concep- 
tions are anthropomorphic, and whose powers of thought must be aided 
by sensuous images. Doubtless the priests of this new religion admit 
that there may be a few chosen spirits of the Diogenes pattern, capa- 
ble of doing without garments; but the mass of us poor concrete 
mortals needing clothes, they tender us this cheerless drapery, beauti- 
ful as the crystals which adorn the leafless trees some wintry morning 
—and as cold. Not inappropriately is their system described in epi- 
grammatic style by one of the former class as “Catholicity minus 
Christianity,”’— that is, minus Deity and minus that very Humanity it 
professes to adore. 

This is wandering a little from the subject — Science and Religion. 
Are they correlative at all? Do they treat of the same subject-matter, 
and do they harmonize or conflict? Such are some of the questions 
suggested: all of them too mighty for a humble undertaking like the 
present. Yet in strange tough meshes may the human mind sometimes 
become entangled ; and often more easily cut by a nibbling mouse 
than torn by a struggling lion. 

It might be said that, pursuing different methods, travelling different 
roads, these methods never can meet, and consequently never conflict. 
This, in the main, is true ; yet they sometimes invade the territories, 
each of the other; and they may also meet on common ground, in the 
same subject-matter, and may conflict or may harmonize. In the 
higher ultimate questions of Faith— Deity, Creation, a Future Life, 
etc.—they never can have any correspondence, because Science 
reaches not to them. ‘There it is without data to go upon. Induc- 
tive Science is indifferent to these questions. It may venerate them 
as above it, or reject them as beside it, as without foundation and idle. 
At any rate, whether true or false, whether useful or worthless — beyond 
the reach of any of its implements and formula. Yet there is a lower 
theology, which is the application of supernatural ideas, constituting 
the laws of man’s being and action, which may be canvassed by Sci- 
ence. Here is common ground ; and the two methods will regard and 
treat it either as allies or rivals. 

It is well said that Truth consists of a knowledge or conception of 
the laws of being and of action. The investigation of Truth as it 
concerns man is to arrive at rules of action. Hence for us the end 
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and object of all knowledge is moral— moral in the highest sense of 
the term—the law of that complex being, man—what he is, and 
what he is to do. Commonplace and shallow as all this may seem, it 
is common sense ; and a common-sense view of it is all that the popu- 
lar mind requires. It is the true and sufficient one. 

Now, can we know this code of laws with certainty, and how? By 
what method? By the Theological or Scientific? . . . . To reca- 
pitulate a little before we advance :— Here is one great school, remem- 
ber, which gives up the search. Disgusted with the labor and with 
doubt, drearily, hopelessly they tell us, with Mephistophiles’s sneer; 
It is unattainable. Man’s beginning was no higher, his end no nobler, 
than that of the ephemeral “Cicada which sings and hops, and hops 
and sings,” finally to perish in a puddle. Therefore, like the grasshop- 
per let him sing and hop, for hop and sing is all that he can do. One 
of the first who systematically gave this counsel — Lucretius — gives 
it the awful lie when he describes that terrible uneasiness and dissatis- 
faction with which the Epicurean rushes from city to country, from 
country to city; from crowd to solitude, from solitude to bustle ; 
seeking rest and finding none; and finally rushes as readily out of a 
life, which with unrestricted pleasure is yet unbearable. Between us 
and this terrible condition of suspense (worse than despair) of univer- 
sal skepticism, comes our last development of the modern savant with 
an opiate, and tells us there is certainty and satisfaction (to a certain 
extent) — the certainty of Science ; that the deductions of Science may 
be trusted — nothing else; that all else is worthless, and we must 
exclude our minds from the consideration of such, as we would from 
“politics of the moon.” Unfortunately this ghost will not always down 
at our bidding ; and this scientific certainty, in which alone we are per- 
mitted to confide, what is it? The definition might be given in the 
words of one of their grand masters ; but these gentlemen are very 
haughty, and universally deny obligations to each other. It is there- 
fore best to extract a notion of it from all of them generally. 

Of purely scientific certainty there can be no question. It is con- 
fined to the mathematics, which cannot but be certain, because it is 
constructed entirely by the mind from its own conceptions and @ priori 
definitions. The definitions being comprehended, premises may be 
stated, and the conclusion follows absolutely — as it is called, apodicti- 
cally.— Pass on, now, to that which is meant when the term Science is 
used alone: the inductive Sciences, which, by a systematic questioning of 
Nature and accumulation of facts, proceed to draw general principles 
and rules. They tell us (that is, the more logical portion of their pre- 
mise) that Nature is harmonious ; that all the laws of God must be 
one as he is, and that in Nature there can be no jar; therefore, what 
we see are but parts, fragments of these laws ; and that from any one 
of them, as from a single bone of a lost quadruped, we may build up 
the entire system of which it forms a part; therefore, again, what we 
cannot see and draw from these facts of Nature, cannot be true or val- 
uable. If this is not a fair analysis of their logic at its best, it cannot 
be given in so many words. Beginning first with the sublime position, 
the harmony of the universe (a purely @ priori conception, be it observed, 
and one drawn from the definition of Deity, not from analysis of Nature), 
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their major premise (universally suppressed and generally forgotten)— 
we are let down finally to the miserable and impotent conclusion, that 
all we cannot derive from sensuous Nature is worthless. This is no 
exaggeration. The position might be abundantly proven from eminent 
authors who regard themselves as excellent reasoners. But it would 
be useless to cumber these brief pages with notes and references. 
Their general conclusion is, to reject everything that savors of 
the supernatural ; to reject everything that says it is of Faith, and 
everything that is called Religion. Especially is this enmity levelled 
against any system which professes a revelation ; because, according 
to their preconceived philosophy, no communications have been, or ever 
can be made to man except through Nature ; and because also of the 
exacting claims of these systems of Revelation, which demand homage 
even of the savanf—himself the prophet of knowledge and priest of 
another religion, the religion of this enlightened age, Science. 
So far from this being an unfair statement of their logic, it is more 
than they demand. It is supplied, we see, with a major premise, 
without which they could have no ground for certainty even in their 
affirmatives — a premise, though suppressed, universally assumed and 
unconsciously acted upon by all, or their minor would also be involved 
in absurdity. 

This, then, is that scientific certainty which they tell us is all that 
is worth attaining —as thus: The sun rose this morning ; so he did 
yesterday ; so the day before; and so (for aught we know) he has 
done daily from all eternity: ego he will rise tomorrow, and the next 
day, and the next, and (for aught we know) will continue to do to all 
eternity. The parenthetical “for aught we know” must be thrown in 
to show the true degree of certitude. Or to take another illustration: 
A patient has chills ; a physician prescribes quinine, and sagely tells 
us why — to wit: A was afflicted in this way ; I administered the drug, 
and he was relieved ; the same with B, the same with C ; and therefore 
I hope, think, or believe it will have like effect with D. Such would 
be the language of a wise physician. And such the utmost certitude 
of inductive Science. But our modern philosophy would change the 
modest “ Think, hope, and believe,” into the positive Know ; and thus 
add to the prudence of true science the effrontery of the quack ; who 
in proportion to his ignorance is certain of a cure, while he also con- 
demns every other nostrum but his own. 

Taking, then, scientific certainty as the basis, and the above as a 
fair statement of its scope, might not the conclusion which abolishes 
Religion and Faith be still questioned? And be it remembered that 
Religion stands on the vantage-ground. It has possession. Science 
finds it here ; Science is the attacking party, is in the aggressive, and 
according to all rules should be required to make out its case to the 
exclusion of all reasonable doubt. For, supposing the proposition of 
their minor premise, to elaborate all truth from one, to be possible ; and 
suppose we select for the purpose some obscure “tooth or toe-bone ” 
of material analysis: is it logical to draw negative conclusions from 
an affirmative fact — a universal negative from a particular affirmative ? 
This is the true condition of the case. From an affirmative fact or 
series of facts, a negative not contradictory is sought to be drawn. 
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Truly, our materialists, who boast of rejecting metaphysics, have also 
rejected logic. 

Again, supposing this most beautiful conception of induction to be 
possible — that is, the harmony of all creation, and the building up of all 
truth from one @ fosteriori fact — has this been done? Has it ever been 
even attempted? What labor, what patience, are required ; what enor- 
mous observation of facts, what profound analysis and comparison of 
the observations! This is the method truly stated. Honor and glory 
be to it. 

Till this is carried out, inductive Science cannot be certain, even 
with its own degree of certitude. Their boasted scientific certainty 
cannot be attained until there is a complete array of all facts, and a 
complete comparative analysis. Abstractly considered, then, where is 
the great advantage of this kind of certitude over the certitude of ordi- 
nary belief? 

After all, there seems to be in practice no science yet at all; only 
two kinds of dogmatism. The savant dogmatizes from a few facts, 
imperfectly observed, imperfectly compared and analyzed ; the priest 
or religious teacher dogmatizes from no facts whatever (or from a few 
which he is pleased to tell us are supernatural), but deduces from cer- 
tain @ priori conceptions derived from the very definitions of things 
themselves. It is manifest, if certainty is what is desired, the confi- 
dence of the latter system ought to be greater than the former by 
many degrees. For Theology is a science as clear and apodictical as 
the mathematics, if only you grant the fundamental definitions. Let 
them define God and define man, and assume an ontological basis for 
their definitions, and the chain of dogma will hold together in irrefrag- 
able links, down to the very last item of human concern, in irresistible 
sequence. 

But Science is not satisfied. It is aggressive, belligerent. It seeks 
to subject to its method the whole subject-matter of Religion, and to 
derive that other kind of certitude appertaining to Science from the 
analysis; and if this cannot be reached, to neglect or abolish the 
dogma. 

This, at last, is the question: Shall Science be permitted to invade 
this dominion of pure @ friori definitions and dogmas ; and will it be 
allowed to impose upon Religion its own terms? 

In the first place, we have seen that it does not follow that a religious 
dogma is false because not sustained by @ /osteriori inductions from 
Natural Science. If it could be shown that a dogma of Faith was not 
supported by Science, nothing could be inferred. It would be necessary 
to show that it was contradictory to known faith, or contradicted by 
Science ; and to show this satisfactorily, it would be necessary to have 
all facts marshalled before us; and for this, one would need to have 
the comprehension of a Divinity to insure against possible mistakes 
in apprehension and in ratiocination. 

Newton’s most laborious train of reasoning, on the falling of the 
moon to the earth as the demonstration of his conception of the cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces, those antagonistic powers which give 
harmony to the mechanism of the universe, proved abortive, we are 
told, on his first efforts, from error in the original empirical measure- 
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ments of a portion of a meridian of the earth. And shall we con- 
clude that Science and Religion are contradictory before we have 
measured a degree of a meridian of this celestial orb? Again: only 
a few years ago it was “most potently believed” that the sun was 
95,000,000 of miles from this humble planet. Yet with equal certainty 
they now tell us this was a mistake. From failure to correct certain 
appearances in the observations made at Wardhus and at Otaheite, 
the calculations were wrong by nearly 4,000,000 of miles. Quite a 
small variance, possibly, in the estimation of the worshippers of this 
notion of exactness in Natural Science: After all, this boasted scien- 
tific certitude can never amount to more than an approximation. And 
if you admit approximate conclusions in the room of absolute cer- 
tainty (by the ignorant attributed to Science, which they do not under- 
stand), then perhaps it may be shown even on @ fosteriori grounds, 
that in the alleged supernatural matters we may arrive at equal cer- 
tainty as in the natural. 

But Religion “has another hold upon us.” It is not content with a 
simple acquittal. We cannot yet be permitted to leave the court. 
The new materialism that has had it arraigned cannot object to its 
using the same materialistic data and method to establish approximate 
conclusions of its own. ‘This is but an extension of the right of cross- 
examination. 

It is seen that outside of mathematics (which is indifferent), Science 
in the natural order has only approximate conclusions. ‘They may be 
absolute, “for aught we know” ; but in order to render them absolute, 
we have to allow them their major premise, from the higher @ priori 
grounds of which they desire to be independent. And we have further 
to suppose two things of their own method: first, that the observa- 
tions are perfectly reliable and true — which with these imperfect in- 
struments, the five senses, we never can be ; and second, our reasoning 
must be absolutely without error. This last we may be certain of, 
since the logical faculty is infallible, provided the premises are com- 
pletely given. But there is the difficulty —the premises. Do they 
contain the fact, and all the facts? Astronomers tell us how slight a 
disturbing cause will falsify their most confident predictions. To be 
certain of these predictions to the second requires that everything 
should be considered. Even new invisible planets have been felt be- 
fore seen by some minute disturbance, some slight falsification of the 
predictions of men of science. 

Now then, if our reasoning is good and true, undisturbed by invisible, 
unconsidered influences, passions, prejudices, and powers natural or 
supernatural — why may we not approximate religious truth also from 
a posteriori premises, by reasoning back from observations made of the 
phenomena of Nature. All assert that these phenomena must be har- 
monious, there can be no contradiction in them, they must all mean 
something ; and certainly religiosity is among the phenomena, and 
very prominent among them, in the natural history of man. 

But this is one of the grand problems, requiring for its solution the 
devotion of years and genius, and far beyond the powers and present 
purposes of the present writer—Let us return once more to the sup- 
posed conflict of Religion and Science, popularly considered. Here- 
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tofore only general terms have been used, and abstract matters con- 
sidered. To be specific: In what is it supposed this conflict consists? 
What are the facts? — for Science deals only with facts, and popular 
observations require instances, particulars. Is it upon the essence and 
existence of Deity they take issue? The definition of Deity, we have 
seen, is the foundation of Religion, and proceeds upon @ friori grounds. 
Is the foundation of all existence, logic and thought? But how can it 
be brought into question by @ fosteriori observations of Nature? 
Science — that is, the inductive Sciences — is indifferent. The utmost 
it can say is wescio, or non sequitur. If it says with Lelande, “I have 
not seen God at the end of my telescope,” nothing yet is proven con- 
tradictory. There are even many material heavenly bodies which have 
not come within the field of his telescope. And supposing all the 
arguments inconclusive and impotent to carry positive conviction of this 
primary dogma, it is immaterial to Science, as at present understood. 
Is it then Creation? All that Science dares to say is, that it cannot 
be proven ; that there are no data (7. ¢. in inductive Science) whereby 
to determine whether the visible creation is eternal, or began in time. 
This then is also a question of indifference. Science says, I cannot 
determine ; true Science will not say it cannot be determined. And 
after all, it is only Science in its present stage that says Vescio—I 
know not. We have not yet reached common ground, or place of 
possible conflict. 

Is it in the existence of certain organizations or societies, professing 
by myths or revelations to teach the laws and will of the invisible God 
—professing to have Divine authority for so teaching? The fact of 
such organizations is not disputed ; so much is ordinary history ; but 
in their claim of authority is the very gist of the question. Here is 
common ground in Sociology, and here is a possibility of conflict. 

The modern savant feels himself also a prophet, teaching with 
authority ; only, instead of “ Thus saith the Lord,” it is “Thus saith 
Science.” And our modern prophet is as imperious as any that ever 
rebuked kings of Israel and of Judah. What is more to the purpose, 
he is more firmly believed than ever was any of the school of Samuel. 
There is no end to superstition and fetishism. The ignorant multitude, 
incapable of comprehending a train of scientific reasoning, any more 
than in the days of Isaiah they could the Divine afflatus, or in any age 
the poetic ecstasy, only have to be told it is Science. To them this is 
the grand “fetish,” the “big medicine.” If they believe the speaker, 
if he has the air and manner and reputation of a savant, they implicitly 
submit ; with the still more perfect parallel, that the quack who voci- 
ferates loudest is regarded as the most profound doctor. The false 
prophet is always preferred to the true, in Science as in Revelation.— 
But of this also another time. For the present let us stick to the 
inquiry, Wherein can Science, mouthed by the quack or declared by 
the true prophet, differ from any other Divine communication? The 
short answer is intimated in the very outset of this paper: In method 
—method only. But this is not the point, just here. It is as to these 
Divine (or human, as you please,) organizations, and their tenets or 
dogmas ; or tested by their dogmas. Their claim of Divine authority 
is a question among themselves, and may be omitted; the Jossibility 
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of it is of more general interest, and may be taken up in proper order. 
This authority, whether claimed from myth or revelation, may be of 
interest to Science, because it appeals in some sense to the rules of 
evidence. Hence the possibility and comparative probability of their 
claims may be investigated. Not here, however ; this would be getting 
into polemics. Let us imagine the existence of but one, and let us 
suppose we have reached that stage of the investigation when from its 
dogmas alone respect is challenged. Let one of the organizations be 
chosen, and let it be one of the oldest — the Jewish, which is the basis 
of all religious thought among these Western civilized peoples. This 
is one that professes to have Divine revelation. And let us suppose 
Science to be impeaching this claim on the ground of the inconsistency 
of its tenets with known facts. Again it will be necessary to specify. 
It is not proposed to write a body of theology: a few specimens by 
way of illustration will suffice. ‘To narrow the field, let us select one 
science as well as one religion, and one fact or set of parallel facts. 
Our reverend friends confined their attention to Geology, Geography, 
and Ethnology — especially Geology. 

The gravamen of the bill is touching the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis. The charge will run somewhat thus: These eleven chapters 
assume to be historical ; they assume to be written by Moses under 
Divine inspiration, and therefore claim to be Divine revelation; yet 
they are full of errors and impossibilities: but God cannot err; they 
are therefore not of Divine authority: consequently, also, the prophet 
who assumed such authority was an impostor, and the society founded 
by him not Divine. Such is the train of reasoning, and oftener thought 
than candidly outspoken. To this we may imagine the Jewish people 
to respond, and either deny 2 /o/o the charge, or, as the lawyers say, 
confess and avoid—confess apparent grounds, and yet escape the 
consequences assumed to follow. The former is the plan generally 
adopted, and learned treatises have been written sufficient to fill the 
Vatican Library —all of them doubtless very good and very edifying 
to pious minds who believe the grounds. But how with skeptics whose 
minds are not satisfied? Being allowed to plead everything in defence, 
we may imagine the Jewish doctors to reply: In the first place, that 
this Book of Genesis is a very ancient and sacred book, and highly 
venerated in all ages of this people, but it is not to be regarded as 
one connected treatise, or by one author ; that it consists of many frag- 
ments or detached pieces mechanically bound together, but not neces- 
sarily unique; consequently, it may be supposed there were several 
authors, instead of one ; and if one, there is no proof that Moses was 
that one ; because the Pentateuch is called of Moses by tradition is 
not proof that he wrote the whole five books, or any part of them ; if 
he wrote more than the two tables of the Law, it does not now appear 
what ; and it is not probable he wrote the first chapter of Genesis, in 
style so different from all the rest, or the last chapters of Deuteronomy, 
which give account of his death and burial. Again, supposing Moses 
the author, or by whomsoever written, these five books profess to con- 
tain a Divinely-communicated ritual law, but do not claim inspiration 
for themselves, or in any other respect; that there is no claim to 
inspiration for the historical matter, either in the books themselves or 
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by the nation; and lastly, there is no claim that these eleven chapters 
are historical. The contrary may all be as stated by the objectors, but 
they have no right to hold believers to defend more than the books 
claim for themselves, and more than orthodoxy requires them to defend 
as of their system.* 

These eleven chapters in their cloudy, gigantic stride, may have 
been written (it may be further argued by believers) by some ancient 
seer, to whom “men appeared as trees walking.” They speak of 
nations, of races, and of periods, and not of individual men, days, and 
years. Especially is this apparent in the first three chapters. The 
first chapter (then, according to this hypothesis) down to the end of 
the third verse of the second chapter, we are told, is evidently written 
by a different hand from the second and third chapters. In the origi- 
nal (it is said) this is very manifest. For instance, there is a great dif- 
ference in the style. In the first chapter only one name occurs for 
Deity —the plural “ohim, and repeated in almost every verse. In 
the fourth verse of the second chapter commences a different narrative 
and in a different style ; and for the first time Adonai (our adopted 
substitute for the lost pronunciation of the ineffable name), the “ Lord 
God,” is used —a name of the Adorable not known before the days of 
Moses. ‘The second and third chapters then might have been written 
contemporary with or subsequent to the Lawgiver ; probably contem- 
porary, before Adonai had come to be used alone. Even to an 
English reader, these two portions seem very different, and written for 
different purposes —the first chapter, probably written long anterior, 
a lofty poem of the general creation —the noblest, the most majestic 
ever penned, which has excited the admiration even of heathen critics 
before fanaticism ruled the hour, the reader of which cannot but feel 
the inspiration, whatever conception he may attribute to that word. 
But whatever meaning is attached to this term, and whatever interpre- 
tation may be put upon this grandest of poems (and as time rolls on, 
new meanings of it are continuously unfolded) — whatever it means, it is 
not historical. Though written in the usual anthropomorphic style of 
prophetic visions, it has nothing in it of the attributes of history. 
With no date but Bereshith, “in the beginning,” and no fact except 
Bara, there was “created and made,” with which it begins and ends, 
how can it be considered historical? If historical, you take away the 
aroma of its inspiration. The great point and object of the Divine 
poem was to assert a creation; that there was a beginning of things in 
time ; that the visible world is not eternal, but had a beginning ; and 
not as an emanation from the Supreme, but holds that relation to him 
philosophically known as a Creation. Now take up the second and third 
chapters, from the 4th verse of the second. This, again, seems another 
unique work. The very commencement of it shows a different hand, 
or time, or object ; shows at least a transition to another subject, or 
another view of the same subject. “These are the generations of the 
heavens and the earth in the day when the Lord God,” etc., not allud- 
ing to the preceding work mechanically bound up with it, nor to any 





* The writer deprecates the idea of being held personally responsible for this view of this part 
of the Scriptures, because he puts these arguments in the mouth of an Israelite, merely as ad homt- 
nem: That, if all skeptics say of these chapters were true, it would not touch the Divinity of the 
religion. There are, however, eminent critics who embrace this view as the final and sufficient one, 
and without diminishing the firmness of their faith in the religion or the sincerity of their piety. 
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other narrative, but to the following “These.” The object of it most 
manifest, whatever else might have been in the mind of the inspired 
writer, was to account for the origin of “ good and evil,” and the foun- 
dation of human society. It is also expressed in that chiaroscuro 
characteristic of the divine ecstasy, but absolutely repels the very sug- 
gestion of historical narrative. . . . . This is enough. If it 
could be shown that these chapters of Genesis were contradictory to 
assured and well-settled discoveries of geology, ethnology, etc., the 
Jewish people would still say: Nothing follows. For though they believe 
these Scriptures inspired, and that they teach in sublime mystic poesy 
the secrets of Creation, of Law, of Sociology, etc., they nowhere attempt 
to dogmatize Science. They teach no history, no geology, no geogra- 
phy, no ethnology ; consequently cannot conflict with any of the deduc- 
tions of any of these sciences. 

Furthermore, they would philosophically take the position that inspi- 
ration is not to be looked to for any principles of Science. Such is 
not the scope of Revelation. God having endowed man with reason, 
and placed him on the earth with a destiny to subdue it, was not so 
great a blunderer as again to reveal what was already taught or revealed 
by placing him here with understanding, and the facts surrounding 
him. His own observation and his own reason is all the revelation 
man needs and has for these things. With Abraham commenced his- 
tory. But even if the writer or writers of these ancient poems intended 
history, and if the ordinary interpretation of them was in the sense 
intended ; and if this interpretation should be found in conflict with 
history, with geology, etc., etc.; if it were proven that the world is 
many millions of years old, and that this Hebrew author, whether writ- 
ing poesy or history, did think it only 6000 years old—that is, was 
simply in error — how would that affect the claim of this nation to be 
the people of God? Not one particle. Not a particle more than the 
6th Eclogue of Virgil affected the Roman Constitution. Whoever 
wrote these works, at whatever time, and for whatever purpose, cannot 
affect the main fact (believed in this system to be supernatural) —the call 
of Abraham, and the organization of an elect people having the Divine 
Oracles. The first chapters of Genesis have nothing to do with the 
fact, abundantly attested in history —the existence of a peculiar peo- 
ple in Palestine (now scattered over the earth), having a peculiar gov- 
ernment, religion, manners, and laws, and which they believed to be 
Divine. They might have regarded all the first parts of the Book of 
Genesis as fiction, and yet believed that the Law was given on Sinai. 
‘There is nothing in them, as is seen, to compel the question of a reve- 
lation by and toa peculiar race and the inspiration of these ancient 
writings to be coupled together. ‘The nation might now (as some indi- 
viduals of them do) regard this part of Genesis (and all the historical 
parts of the Book) as without inspiration, and yet believe their nation 
to be the chosen people of God, in whom all the races of the earth 
are to be blessed. Here, then, is one religious organization — the 
very recipients of the supposed revelation touching cosmogony — 
that we see cannot be affected in any way by the discoveries or con- 
jectures in geology and other sciences, nor by any interpretation that 
may be put upon their sacred bocks. For the society, the nation, the 
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race, existed before the books, possessed of the same religion, and not 
derived from them. On the contrary, the volume derived all its sacred 
character and authority from the sacred people who possess and pub- 
lish it. The nation is the revelation. This would remain intact though 
every sacred book were lost. How futile, then, to think of alarming 
such a religion with sensational cries of new discoveries in geology — 
“ Usher’s chronology overthrown,” “ Man 30,000 years on the earth,” 
or 30,000,000. What difference would it make? It would only 
strengthen the position of this people as to the fact and want ofa 
revelation, by calling them out of the surrounding darkness in these 
later ages. Convince them that all their books are fictions or par- 
ables, and there would still remain the stubborn fact — the People. 

Thus we see, from one point of view, there is at least one religion 
that cannot be injured by the developments of Science — but strength- 
ened. Possibly, something similar may be done in all other cases. 
At any rate the conclusion of the whole matter is, that Science is, 
negatively considered, harmless. And if the two could be got to look 
upon each other rightly, it would set them both free. Neither would 
be debased — neither injured. Science would go on in the natural 
order, breaking the rocks, and demanding oracles from the winds and 
waves ; and Religion would be uninterrupted in her high vocation — 
“To erect man above himself.” 

II. But there is more to be said. It is impossible to take inductive 
Science — the observer of facts, and reasoner from them — and be blind 
to the great mass of rejigious phenomena, as already said, appertaining 
to this animal, man. It is, perhaps, his most distinguishing differentia. 
And is it impossible, by comparative analysis, to interpret these phe- 
noma, translate them into current vernacular, and discover what is the 
meaning of it all—what is the pabulum to satisfy this great want 
in his civilization? Is it impossible to cultivate it as other sciences, 
and the results? 

This brings us to the consideration of Positivism, which proposes to 
give us a philosophy and culture of religion, as a branch of Social 
Science. 


LAWRENCE C, JOH ‘S 


(To 5e continued ) 




















Chambers’s Fournal. 


JINNY’S THREE BALLS. 





I.— JINNY’S FIRST BALL. 
“How kind you are!” 


ce OOK at that girl, Fitz. I’ll bet you anything you like she 
hasn’t been trotted out once to-night. Poor thing!” 

“She’s not bad looking ; at least, not very, but awfully raw,” said 
Captain Fitzpatrick, leaning against the doorway, and surveying the 
lady in question critically, while she dropped her shy eyes and blushed 
over ears and forehead. 

“T wish I wasn’t engaged all the way down,” continued his good- 
natured friend (who was called Dick Jones, and therefore surnamed by 
his brother officers, after the manner of their kind, “ De Courcy ”), “or 
that Sydney wasn’t such a lazy wretch.” 

“Look here! J’ ask her,” interrupted Fitzpatrick, starting from 
his languid attitude, “else the unlucky little monkey will do something 
rash. Here goes. Puta bold face on it, and introduce me ; there’s a 
good fellow.” 

“My friend Captain Fitzpatrick, of the r90th — Miss Lake.” 

“May I have this dance?” asked the captain, sitting down good- 
humoredly on the so-long vacant bench, and showing his big white 
teeth in a pleasant patronizing smile. 

“Yes. O, thank you very much.” 

“May I put my name on your card? Perhaps you havn’t got one? 
Let me pick up your handkerchief. Stay ; there goes the fan too. 
How cruel to give me so much trouble, isn’t it?” 

Then, at last, his shy neighbour looked up, and burst out.vehemently : 
“TI am so—so stupid and awkward.— No, I’ve no card; I havn't 
danced once this evening. Pray, forgive me.” 

“Forgive you! I should think so. What a shame ! — This promises 
to be amusing.” The last five words were spoken to himself, as he 
turned and contemplated his partner. 

She was not much to look at, he thought; a tall, slim girl, with 
abrupt, awkward movements, a blunt nose, a wide mouth, and big, 
limpid, brown-gray eyes, with long level brows, and thick straight 
lashes. She was badly dressed in a tumbled tarletane, white, with 
blue flowers, ill made, ill fitting, displaying a sufficiently snowy, but 
lamentably thin neck and arms; and she wore an unfashionably tall 
wreath of forget-me-nots on her waveless, thick brown hair, and a black 
ribbon round her long throat. She was not pretty,— she never would 
be ; but she might one day have a good figure ; and her eyes were fine, 
and her hair and teeth not bad. And then, she had a sort of innocent, 
babyish air, thought Captain Fitzpatrick, that made her look quite 
jolly sometimes, in spite of her “ missishness.” Poor little Jinny Lake 
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of sixteen! It was a dangerous gift to her, that silly, happy, sweet 
smile, which lit eyes as well as lips ; that low, cooing voice, which said 
such rash and simple things with that unconscious pathos of tender 
trust. At least, any one who loved Jinny unselfishly would have 
thought so, and trembled for her; but as no one did, it was no great 
matter. She might wear her heart outside, for daws to peck at, and no 
one would care ; not, certainly, the aunt and sole guardian whose 
guardianship and affection were so careless and so torpid, they might 
almost as well never have existed. Before the music of the next dance 
struck up, Captain Fitzpatrick had learned almost as much of Jinny’s 
life and prospects as could be told. The knowledge awoke in him 
such immense wonder and pity, that he determined to ameliorate her 
sad fate as much as lay in his power, and at the same time to form her 
character. Yet he had not the appearance of a safe mentor, as he 
bent towards her, his bright blue eyes dancing in amusement at her 
naivaté ; his curved, delicate lips laughing beneath the silky curls of 
his golden-brown mustache ; his glossy, close-cut head almost touching 
the ugly blue wreath. He looked kind, and good-tempered, and 
cheery, as he was, but a great deal too handsome and graceful, and 
agreeably conscious of those facts, for a safe instructor of susceptible 
outh. 
ee Well, you shall enjoy yourself for what’s left of the evening,” he 
said. “I'll tell you: I’ll introduce two of our fellows to you, and —” 

“ There are only two dances more,” answered Jinny, with alarmingly 
open appeal ; “and I thought perhaps you —” 

“ Thought what, Miss Lake ?” 

“ Nothing ; at least — no, I mean you are so kind, that —” 

“You'll just as soon dance, then, with your humble servant? Was 
that it, eh?” 

“O yes; indeed, it was!” she cried with shy, vehement relief. 

“ All right ; I shall be only too flattered, I’m sure,” the captain ob- 
served, unable to resist a rather conceited drawl, and a complacent 
caress of his mustache by a slender silver-gray hand, no larger than 
Jinny’s own, and far defter than her long young fingers. Then they 
whirled away,— Jinny in a seventh heaven of delight, ‘doubting her own 
identity, and exciting the wonder of the sleepy old doctor who had con- 
sented to chaperon her to this, her first ball, but had not made the 
slightest effort to help her to either refreshment or dancing from the 
moment of their entrance until now. 

When the last dance was over, and Miss Lake had made no move- 
ment to rejoin her chieron, Fitzpatrick saw the matter was in his own 
hands. Partly through native docility, partly through her vast admira- 
tion of himself, she would have been content to sit all night with him 
in the empty ball-room. So he said, feeling quite benevolently prudent, 
“ By Jove! I’m sorry it’s over. I suppose I must give you up to that 
old fogy now?” 

He did it accordingly ; and then Jinny, holding out a fervent hand, 
said, “ Good- by” ina depressed and gloomy manner. 

“O, it’s not ‘Good-by,’” he answered, laughing ; “of course I must 
see you to your carriage ; and then—” 

“ But I’m going to walk,” avowed literal Jinny ; “a fly’s too dear.’ 
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“ All the jollier. I'll come with you, if I may?” There was nothing 
very tender in the pleading of his bright blue eyes, but Jinny found it 
irresistible. 

“O, I should like it!” she whispered, and soon came forth from the 
cloaking-room with a thin old shawl huddled round her; her dress 
caught up, regardless of grace, in a great bundle in front, and such an 
eager, shining, fluttered face as made Fitzpatrick feel at the same time 
thrills of affection and contempt for her. Poor Jinny! She was la- 
mentably ignorant of these little details of the art of pleasing, to be so 
imprudently ready to be pleased. 

Old Dr. Irving (in deference to some vague notions of “leaving 
young people alone ”) plodded on behind the two, who hardly noticed 
his forbearance, and never thought of a comic, sad, little romance, over 
years ago, of which a raw young Sawbones and a retired grocer’s 
daughter were hero and heroine. It was a longish walk, and Fitz- 
patrick became a little tired, and thought with angry sadness of a big 
cushioned carriage which had brought him and somebody else back 
from many balls ; but Jinny was radiant, and he could not spoil the 
pleasure ringing so sweetly in the foolish, soft accents, nor mar the per- 
fection of Aer happiness, because she could not make his own. 

The same motive, he believed, made him say, when he left her, that 
he would “ do himself the pleasure of calling.” 

“Do, please, do!” cried she, squeezing his hand. “O, how sind 
you are!” And she stood and watched him when he had bid a cheery, 
respectful good-night to the old doctor, making his way lightsomely 
down the muddy road with the sort of dancing walk, funny enough in 
its way, which characterizes many cavalry men, but which seemed to 
her inexperience only another individual charm. 

He would almost have laughed could he have guessed the passionate 
gratitude and trembling reverence with which Jinny regarded him ; 
the latter feeling, indeed, I think little Captain Fitzpatrick had never, 
in the course of his five-and-twenty years, inspired before. She went 
up stairs slowly, and sat down on the bed in her little room, without 
once looking in the glass, as most girls would, under the new and 
agreeable circumstances, have done ; but she was thinking of him, not 
of herself. She was so bewildered she could not have uttered one of 
her thoughts distinctly; and after sitting quite still, with-a dreamy 
smile on her lips, for a long time, her head dropped on her shoulder, 
and she fell asleep. 

As to Fitzpatrick, he was on the whole happier than he had allowed 
himself to be for a long while. This poor child’s awkward admiration 
soothed the self-esteem which had recently received a sad shock ; and 
its character was novel ; people were wont to pet, and chaff, and be 
warm friends with him ; but no one had ever seemed to look up to him 
until now. He resolved inwardly to be very kind and patronizing, and 
show the world in general, and one lady in particular —whose ears it 
might reach — that he could be worshipped as well as worship. And 
then, he really pitied this poor little Miss Lake, wondering that girls 
did not die, or “ go cracked,” who led such weary lives as hers. 

He came to see her next day, sending in his card by a stolid maid, 
to whom he had first to explain this piece of courteous propriety. He 
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found her alone, in a dingy, slovenly room, with a faded “ Kiddermin- 
ster” on the floor, fluffy green rep curtains, and stunted furniture of a 
mysterious red wood, which might have been mahogany, or deal red 
ochre, and varnish. There were some gaudy cheap china vases, con- 
taining bouquets of paper flowers, on the mantelpiece, reflected in a 
little greenish chimney-glass ; two portraits of Jinny’s parents (a pale 
ugly clergyman, and a pale pretty governess), flanked with some smudgy 
prints, decorated the walls ; while the signs of occupation, which some- 
times redeem an otherwise dreary apartment, were here only added 
uglinesses — some checked dusters in process of hemming ; the S/ap 
Bang Polka dog’s-eared, open on a rickety, old-fashioned piano; and 
the ball dress of last night thrown forlornly on the sofa, to be cobbled 
up for next time: all this made Fitzpatrick shudder as he came in. 

Jinny jumped down from the window-seat, where she had been un- 
disguisedly watching for him, and ran to meet him very gladly, uncon- 
scious of the bad policy of her eagerness, which made her visitor cooler 
in his greeting than he might otherwise have been. 

When he was seated he looked at her critically, and came to the 
conclusion that she was better looking in the day than at night, and 
her awkwardness rather less apparent in the high woolen dress that 
veiled her thin, sloping shoulders, and fell in straight, heavy folds — 
pleasanter to look at than that stiff crumple of tarletane — to her feet. 
Besides, her hair arranged without attempt at effect, and roughened 
by the window-curtain against which it had been impatiently rubbed, 
suited her better ; and the creased pink ribbon, twisted inartistically 
through it, did not “ go” badly with her flushed cheeks and soft, color- 
less eyes. But for all that,— forall her happy look and almost fond 
smile,— Fitzpatrick was not going to let her off that offence against 
propriety,— the making this visit /of like a rendezvous, by her eager 
cry: “ Here you are at last,” and her non-mention of her aunt. It was 
his duty to teach her such things, so he began in a society tone, tinc- 
tured with a certain rebuking courtesy: “I hope I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing Mrs. Lake?” 

“T told you she was an invalid and never came down,” returned the 
mal-a-propos Jinny. 

“Did you? Ah! I’d forgotten,” said the captain, fibbing, with a 
view to avenge himself for her persistent want of tact. But she was 
not hurt by his forgetfulness ; she had never thought his gracious ears 
could remember her silly words; for silly even the every-day folks 
round her said she was; and what must 4e think! So she only an- 
swered: “I’m glad—no, I don’t mean that, only, now, you have no 
one to talk to but me, have you?” and Fitzpatrick could not but be 
disarmed by her persistent humility. 

He paid her a long visit, and promised to come again. He ascer- 
tained where she took her walks, and said inwardly he would some- 
times look her up in them ; although, when his minute inquiries had 
led her to cry delightedly, “ Are you going there too?” he had replied 
coldly that he more often rode than walked. He went away much 
raised in his own estimation, and consequently pleased with Jinny, 
leaving her in a self-depreciatory state, possibly quite as happy in its 
way. 
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She saw him again very often, although he was quartered at the next 
town, and had to ride or drive over each time. He was always kind 
to her, and more complimentary than any one else; and he would 
sometimes hint at a secret trouble in his life, in a way which gave him 
additional interest in her eyes. Jinny had never known aay young 
men, had scarcely seen any so handsome, or, at all events, so refined, 
and in a manner fascinating, as Francis Fitzpatrick ; no one took any 
interest in her, cared whether she was pleased or sorry, looked well or 
ill, laughed or cried, except him. He used to give her hints about 
etiquette, gravely consider and advise her toilet, lend her novels and 
poetry, and sometimes send her music,— not songs, for she excruciated 
him by her faulty pronunciation and “veiled” voice, but easy pieces, 
or perhaps the last valse. 

Then at times he would praise her, and make love to her a little 
carelessly,— half laughing at his own sentimental speeches, half doubt- 
ing whether, after all, this humble, adoring little soul would not make 
a better wife than another he had once courted in vain. And, mean- 
while, he ran up to town, paid visits and went to balls in the neighbour- 
hood, flirted in a harmless way with every pretty girl he came across, 
rode in local races, played in local cricket-matches, and was more popu- 
lar than any other man in his regiment, and deservedly so. Every 
one liked him: alas! it is a fatal thing to love with entireness some- 
body whom every one likes. I can hardly tell what were Fitzpatrick’s 
real feelings for Jinny ; perhaps he did not know himself; certainly he 
would not inquire about them too closely, lest they should not warrant 
his words and actions with regard to her. He pitied her very heartily, 
enjoyed extremely her deep trust and open adulation ; but beyond this, 
mystery reigned,— a mystery his friend Jones’s clumsy, though con- 
scientious efforts to clear up had only increased. Jones had first 
chaffed him about “the native,” and his jokes not being taken as he, 
Jones, conceived a man in love should take them, he remonstrated, 
and made Fitzpatrick very angry ; his anger with his friend being, 
perhaps, due partly to anger with himself. But, unluckily, neither had 
any effect on his conduct towards Jinny. 

And Jinny? Three words tell her silly story plainly enough,— she 
loved him. She had not paused to weigh his love for her, nor think 
whether he treated her with proper deference, nor whether their posi- 
tions coincided, nor anything. Her heart had gone from her before 
she knew she had a heart, almost ; and, whatever happened, she could 
never, never take it back. This awkward girl, with her half-grown 
ways; with the cooing, tender voice that said so many foolish, frank 
words ; with silly, soft eyes, like those of some gentle, half-tame ani- 
mal ; with her piteous utter ignorance of how to win a lover, and retain 
him: this country simpleton, who had not even begun to care about 
dressing becomingly, yet loved with the woful strength, the rash self- 
abnegation, the dreadful faith that has made of women noblest martyrs 
and basest criminals in all ages ; which bade fair to make of er, with 
her commonplace surroundings, only one more, it might, be, hard old 
maid, it might be, happy wife and mother,— happy despite her unlike- 
ness to her husband’s people. 

For alas! when Jinny tried to put her love into words, none seemed 
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so fit to express it as the answer to that question in the Catechism 
which she had learned before she was confirmed: “ What is thy duty 
towards God? To believe in Him, to fear Him, to love Him ; with 
all my heart, with all my mind, with all my soul, with all my strength ; 
to worship Him, to give Him thanks, to put my whole trust in Him, 
all the days of my life.” 

An unutterably piteous profanity, almost to be pardoned when you 
think of the certain promise of failure and despair in the application of 
such awful words to a mere human being, especially a human being 
like Captain Francis Fitzpatrick. 

But Jinny, rejoicing in the sunshine, recked no more of a better Light 
than she did of the coming darkness, and considered him missionary 
rather than tempter. Did he not tell her what was proper, and did he 
not say propriety was goodness polished, and in a society setting? She 
never told herself he could not change, because that would have been, 
to simple mind, to acknowledge a possibility of his not loving her, 
and his looks and tones declared —O a great deal more surely than 
words — that he did! And to care for a stupid, ugly thing like her 
must be great love indeed, all his virtue, and none of hers. 

So Jinny reasoned, and grew more familiar with her gay captain, and 
now came and sat near him, and stared devotedly in his face, or took 
his hand in her long, thin fingers, admiring its delicacy, or the perfec- 
tion of his dress, from the brown velvet morning coat to the Indian 
gold coins that fastened his wristbands, and the marvel of a boot that 
defined that high-bred slender foot. And Jinny’s open and lavish 
tribute began to shock him a little ; that of4er, had she loved him ever 
so, would never have let him see it so slavishly ; Jinny’s fond flatteries 
began to pall; there had been stinging sweets of old, far racier in 
flavor. Besides, the wound Jinny had soothed was healing, and invalid 
diet became proportionately mawkish. “But it would be so awfully 
awkward to cut the thing suddenly, and really she was a dear little 
child, and too good for a heedless fellow like him,— in some ways,— 
not good enough in others ; not fair, nor stately, nor clever enough to 
present to the regiment and society as Mrs. Fitzpatrick. No doubt 
the affair would in some way die a natural death, and if not — if not— 
why, hang it all! the girl shouldn’t have made love to him in that 
way!” to which girl, next moment, he would make such a speech as: 
“No, you mayn’t be /reffy, exactly, but I’d rather sit here with you 
than with all the pretty girls under the sun.” 

And Jinny would give a tender half-shake of her head, and stare at 
him with her big, wistful eyes in silent, adoring gratitude. 

After these impulses of treachery, Fitzpatrick was subject to revul- 
sions of kindness, in one of which he committed a rash act. He asked 
Jinny, and old Dr. Irving, as her chaperon, to a dance his regiment 
were about to give prior to their departure. 

The unfortunate child danced about the room when he revealed the 
former fact to her (carefully concealing the latter); her joy was not 
quite so graceful in act as in feeling, and Fitzpatrick, with rather a 


cross laugh, told her she would tire herself before the party if she did 
not stop. . 

So she crept up to him, instantly subdued, and asked with an absurd 
air of tragic anxiety: “Can I wear my tarletane frock again?” 
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“No, by Jove! I don’t think you can,” he answered. “ You must 
manage something else,— coax it out of the aunt, or spend your pocket- 
money ; there’s a good child. 7 want you to look nice.” 

A sweet, warm feeling made Jinny thrill at the “owning” sound of 
his last words: to be a credit to Aim, for him to be proud of her! If 
Jinny had been offered marriage by the Prince of Wales, and an act of 
Parliament made on purpose, it would not have flattered her half so 
much. She grew confident, and said, with a new little air of dignity, 
“O I'll manage somehow.” 

And the impressionable little officer thought he might rely on the 
feminine art he had been the first to awaken. Jinny’s aunt, who always 
heard of his visits, and always said, in answer to her niece’s rapture, 
“He must be very agreeable,— give me my drops, dear,” and then 
always shut her eyes and slept,— gave her consent ; the doctor said he 
would take her ; so there was no obstacle in her way, and she was 
perfectly happy. 


Il.— JINNY’S SECOND BALL. bd 
“IT have no one but you!” 


Jryyy’s dressing for the ball was a feverish affair indeed, and when 
she took a final survey of herself in the glass, a burst of tears was the 
result. “TI look so—so ugly,” she sobbed ; “ 4z’ll be ashamed of me.” 
And then she scandalized her clumsy attendant by adding in a low, 
piteous tone: “If I’d only prayed to be pretty all this time, I might 
have been made so by now.” ’ 

However, she had to choke down her tears (it was well, for she had 
not the rare art of crying becomingly), for the fly, which Dr. Irving 
paid, was at the door. She had no loving, last inspections to go 
through ; her aunt had been in bed an hour, and their one maid had 
“no opinion of Miss Jinny.” Besides —awful thought !—she might 
keep Aim waiting. So she ran down stairs, jumped into the fly, with 
breathless, fervent thanks to Dr. Irving, and was on her road to para- 
dise. 

The moment of alighting, of finding her arm instantly in his, of being 
led into a whirling world of lights and music, and all wonder and 
beauty ; of flying with him down a long vista made by shining dresses 
and uniforms, seemed to Jinny ever after (such a brief earthly “ ever” as 
hers was !) like an incredibly glorious dream. She could not speak, 
nor clearly see what went on around her ; could only breathe out the 
weight of her happiness in long sobbing sighs, till the first dance was 
over. Then she looked up at him with such mingled rapture and de- 
votion that he was moved and half-frightened, and exclaimed, “ By 
Jove! you absurd little thing, what is it? What are you making those 
big eyes of yours bigger, if possible, about ?” 

“Tt is all so delightful!” she answered, clinging closer to his arm. 
I think that night Fitzpatrick found it delightful too ; for Jinny, dressed 
all in white, with a tall “ mother-of-pearl ” comb in her brown hair, and 
the unfailing black velvet round her throat, looked her best (though 
she had not thought so), and was stimulated to unwonted powers of 
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repartee by a certain playful tenderness which peeped out in her 
“ friend’s ” manner, by certain small attentions too, that seemed to her 
guileless mind very serious and sweet signs. At first, perhaps, she 
danced with too hearty enjoyment to be graceful ; but the passion of 
happiness, for which her stagnant existence had ill prepared her, acted 
like physical fatigue. She soon sank into a state of silent and exalted 
bliss, too great for words or gestures of delight ; only her poor little 
face beamed, a great still radiance lit her round eyes, till they seemed 
gazing at paradise ; and whether she sat at Fitzpatrick’s side, or 
danced with him, or looked up in his face as he bent over her, there 
was a fond, helpless, clinging confidence in her attitude that told the 
same tale: “ My sun, my strength, my life, how should I live without 
thee.” 

But the moment came when all this bliss was to end, and forever, if 
she had but known it. Unhappy child! it was perhaps her very own 
silly hand — silly, because it forgot all else in his clasp — that wrote the 
first letter of the fatal “Finis.” When she was cloaked, when Dr. 
Irving had gone to see about the fly, Fitzpatrick stayed with her, and 
told her he should see her home. “We can drop the old doctor,” he 
said, gazing into her face with a very kind smile, and pressing her 
hand to his side. “And then /’/ see my guest home. ‘That'll be 
quite the right thing to do, eh, Jinny? Won’t it, little one?” 

She nodded vehemently ; he felt her droop and lean against him with 
a movement of trusting love he could not misinterpret. 

“ Are you tired, darling?” he asked with a vague impulse of caress- 
ing gratitude. “Not tired of me, you wicked little child? ” 

“O, how could I be!” she sighed ; and then Dr. Irving came to an- 
nounce the fly, and acquiesce sleepily in Fitzpatrick’s little arrange- 
ment ; and they three got in, and were driven off. 

“Good night, my dear ; sleep well,” said Jinny’s chaperon, with a 
curious doubt and tremble in his voice, and a curious suspicious glance 
at her companion. “Take care of her, sir; she’s alone.” Then he 
got out, and pattered up the path to his dreary little cottage, without 
ever a look back at the clear stars just waning in the early morning 
grayness, though dead-and-gone memories were wakening in his dull 
breast. 

Fitzpatrick was quiet enough during the rest of the drive, though he 
did not draw back from the girlish figure that leaned against his 
shoulder ; though he took the thin hand that was so wofully ready to 
be taken, he refrained from putting his arm round her, or speaking 
more words of love. Slumbering honour was stirring a little ; Jinny was 
so utterly and awfully in his power, he was for the time more afraid of 
her than of the most self-possessed prude in the world. 

But this was not to last ; when the fly had set them down, and rat- 
tled away, Fitzpatrick still lingered, and stood close to her. The sky 
was growing from deep blue to warm pearly gray; the stars fading 
tranquilly out ; a soft air stirred the shrubs in the little garden, and 
blew a long tress that had lost its curl against his cheek, and sighed 
a tender little song in Jinny’s ear. The sky, and the wind, and the 
flowers were very sweet: in that July night, society, society’s restric- 
tions and obligations, seemed worlds off. He forgot for a moment that 
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he had given his heart elsewhere ; he forgot that Jinny Lake was ugly 
and simple and poor, could only spoil his worldly career, and never 
satisfy the fastidious cravings of eye and mind. He only realized, 
looking down on that innocent face, shining with a soft glory of believ- 
ing love, that he was all her life to her ; had moulded her every thought 
and deed since their first meeting, that here was a worshipper who, dis- 
owned and rejected, no after power and success could ever give back 
to him. 

“O Jinny,” he began painfully, and stopped. 

Then she found words at last,— words piteous through trust, not 
through doubt. 

“Oh, Ido, do love you! You won’t leave me, will you? I have no 
one but you, indeed, indeed, I could not live.” 

Her head had fallen on his shoulder ; her large eyes were lifted, wet 
with tears ; in the faint starlight he saw the half-smile of fervent hap- 
piness on her lips, and bent and kissed them,— kissed that smile away 
from them. 

“And I love you, too, my own, dearest little Jinny,” he murmured. 

She lay quiet on his breast till he saw fit to release her, which he 
did presently with a troubled: “I must not keep you in the night-air, 
my child. Give me another kiss for ‘Good-night.’ ” 

She was very obedient: she trusted him so ; her lips were put up like 
a child’s ; she never asked whether he would come on the morrow, 
nor when, nor wanted promises and asseverations, as some women do. 

“Good-night, my darling,” he said, turning away. 

“Good-night, good-by,” said Jinny, crying happily. Then she gath- 
ered a late rosebud, and gave it him; and he taking it,— her first gift 
of love,— with tender and gallant thanks, left her. 

She leaned her bare arms on the top of the little gate, and looked at 
him, picking his way daintily across the stony road ; once he turned, 
and took off his hat, and she kissed her hand many times, fondly. She 
stayed there a long while, staring in vague, passionate thankfulness at 
the blushing sky, rehearsing over and over again in her own mind his 
words, his kisses, his kind looks,— wishing the morning sunshine would 
come and bring him back.; for would he not be with her always and 
forever now, since he had said he loved her, and 47s love could not 
forsake or lie, whatever they said in story-books ! 

How she would obey and please him in all things! how hard she 
would try not to be awkward and foolish any more, to move and speak 
gracefully as he said girls should move and speak, to learn the music 
and sketch the scenes which Fitzpatrick had admired. She would go 
out that very day, later, and try and copy a barn, with a group of birch 
trees behind it, and then begin to practise a new valse. Well, it seemed 
very hard to leave the spot his recent presence had made lovely, to 
turn away from the magical morning glow breaking over the distant 
wood, from the low twitter of the little birds in the nearer trees, and 
shut herself up in her ugly little room. 

But she should take her fairy gift of joy with her there, close to her 
heart, never, never to leave it more, except with life, and what outer 
dreariness could matter now? “Nothing, nothing matters!” she 
whispered to herself, fondling her own hand because he had held it,in 
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his, as she laid her head (such a dizzy, throbbing head !) on the pillow; 
“T can never be unhappy again.” 

Morning came ; Jinny gave her aunt an account of the ball, in which 
Fitzpatrick figured prominently enough, but she did not repeat his 
words. She had a vague notion he would want to see that lady himself; 
and if not, why, there was plenty of time to tell the sweet secret that 
was, as yet, her very, very own,— no sharer in it. 

So she drew, and practised, put on her prettiest dress, and then 
began to think it time for Fitzpatrick to come. She was not a bit ex- 
acting ; but he had said he loved her, and she judged his love by hers. 

She sat in the window waiting, or ran down the garden path, heed- 
less of sun and dust, to look out at the gate, from morning to sunset. 
She strained her eyes till it was black night, and came back into the 
room with sad reluctance, but without the faintest touch of fear or dis- 
trust. 

He did not come the next day, nor the next to that. But why drag 
out such a story? Hedid not come at all. Weeks — months passed. 
Through all the glaring summer, passers-by never missed the slight un- 
formed figure crouched in the window-seat behind the faded green rep 
curtain, or standing at the little gate with its blistered paint, one thin 
hand shading the round soft eyes that stared yearningly down the dull 
road, and blinked back the sad tears that would rise sometimes, or 
pressed against two simple lips ever in a piteous quiver of expecta- 
tion. People learned to notice her,— notice the two muslin frocks she 
wore,— blue and lilac “week and week about,” growing more limp and 
faded each time ; the heavy hair she soon ceased to dress with care 
and pleasure ; the plain face that was plain again now, and had a 
startled, feverish wildness in the great, wistful eyes. She did not care 
if it was fine or dull, whether the sun scorched or the rain chilled her: 
if the maid brought her a cloak, she would huddle it round her ab- 
stractedly, or perhaps let it fall. It did not much matter,— nothing 
mattered now, she repeated with dull iteration, not until he came. 

I cannot tell her feelings ; I can only say she loved him better than 
ever, if she believed in him so utterly no more. She might have 
thought him ill or dead ; only one of the tradesmen, who sometimes 
went to the town where his regiment was quartered, had seen him at 
intervals apparently quite well and cheerful. She thought he must 
have some good reason for keeping away as he did ; perhaps he wanted 
to see if she really loved him. 

She was patient ; and waited because she could do nothing else,— 
she knew none of his friends, and she dared not try to find out indi- 
rectly about him. 

Still less, at first, did she dare to write to him; she had heard him 
condemn so severely a lady who had taken some such step ; but as his 
maxims of propriety faded, as the yearning to see him widened and 
deepened in the woman’s heart, her fears forsook her. Four months 
after the July dawn that saw their parting she wrote him a letter, which, 
abrupt and ill dictated as it was, had the pathos of a hundred impas- 
sioned appeals in its helpless pleadings. ‘Twenty times it was written 
out in Jinny’s best hand, and torn up: completed, it was, after all, a 
brief and simple epistle :— 
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My DEAREST CAPTAIN FITzPATRICK,— Please will you tell me if I 
have done anything to vex you, for I am so very unhappy because you 
do not come. I know the young ladies you know do not write to gen- 
tlemen ; but I have only you, and cannot help writing ; and I will 
never do it again. Indeed, indeed, I do love you so very much, and 
am till I die your own Jinny.” 


Why did he not come? Poor Jinny! The question that perplexed 
her so was easily answered. 

The morning after the ball, the evening glamour over, he took him- 
self to task. He had gone too far with a child he never meant to 
marry,— a good, affectionate, ugly little girl, whom it was absurd to 
suppose could ever be his wife. He was truly very sorry to part from 
her, to lose her foolish flatteries and lavish sympathy ; but for her sake, 
even more than his own, things must go no further. 

It would not do to have farewell scenes, for he knew he was soft- 
hearted, and could not bear to see a woman cry. There were no 
presents to be sent back; one poor little rosebud he did indeed, with a 
sigh, fling into the grate ; but the music he had given her, poor little 
soul! she was welcome to keep,— even to play it to some cad of a 
fellow whom she would end by marrying. He became a little plain- 
tive on this text, thinking of little Jinny’s loving ways ; but was soon 
consoled by an invitation to stay at a specially “jolly” house in the 
neighbourhood, where there were lots of horses and pretty girls. That 
was Fitzpatrick’s epitaph for his last amusement. 

Jinny’s letter, coming when he was on leave, first gave him a fit of 
the blues, and then made him quite angry it should have had sucha 
power,— so ill spelled, written, and expressed an epistle. 

He tore it up, angry with himself and her, stamped about the room, 
and made a wholesome resolution to be careful of country-town inno- 
cence for the future. 

After this ebullition, his spirits returned, and he soon became, to 
use his own phrase, “ as jolly as ever.” 

“ By Jove, cunning dodge that letter!” he laughed to himself. “But 
it’s no go, my little friend ; we are not quite so green as you fancy.. If 
I ever console myself about the old trouble, it won’t be with you. Ah! 
what a girl that other was ; such a lot of style, and go, and pluck!” 

Alas! if Jinny could have seen the reception of her first poor little 
heart-utterance, her love-letter, written when love, on one side at least, 
had long been over ! 


(To be continued.) 

















St. Paul's. 
AD ROSAM. 





“Mitte sectari Rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur.”—Hor. 





I 


I HAD a vacant dwelling — 
A tenement that I, 

As nought can serve the telling, 
Decline to specify ;— 

Enough ’twas neither haunted, 
Entailed, nor out of date ; 

I put up “ Tenant wanted,” 
And left the rest to Fate. 


Il. 


Then, Rose, you passed the window,— 
I see you passing yet,— 
Ah, what could I within do, 
When, Rose, our glances met! 
Who could have seen and waited ? 
Who could have looked, and stayed? 
My fort capitulated 
Before a siege was made. 


III. 


I heard the summons spoken 
That all hear — king and clown: 
You stopped — the ice was broken ; 
You smiled — the bill was down. 
How blind we are! It never 
Occurred to me to seek 
If you had come for ever, 
Or only for a week. 


IV. 
The words your voice neglected, 
Seemed written in your eyes ; 
The thought your heart protected, 
Your cheek told, missal-wise ; — 
I read the rubric plainly 
As any Expert could ; 
In short, we dreamed,— insanely, 
As only lovers should. 
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V. 


I broke my Psyche, Réslein,— 
A gem that Taste assures,— 

Because her lips and nose-line 
Were parodies — to yours ; 

And you, without vexation, 
May certainly confess 

Some graceful approbation, 
Designed 4 mon adresse. 





VI. 


You liked me then, Carina,— 
You liked me then, I think ; 

For your sake gall had been a 
Mere tonic-cup to drink ; 

For your sake, bonds were trivial, 
The rack, a tour-de-force ; 

And banishment, convivial,— 
You coming too, of course. 


VII. 


Then, Rose, a word in jest meant 
Would throw you in a state 

No apropos investment 
Could quite alleviate ; 

Beyond a Paris trousseau 
You prized my smile, I know, 

I, yours — ah, more than Rousseau 
The lip of d’Houdetot. 


VIII. 


Then, Rose,— but why pursue it? 
When Fate begins to frown 
Best write the final “ fuit,” 
And gulp the physic down. 
And yet,— and yet, that only, 
The song should end with this : — 
You left me, left me lonely, 
Rosa mutabilis ! 


IX. 


Left me — with Time for Mentor,— 
A dreary téte-4-téte,— 

To pen my “ Last Lament,” or 
Extemporize to Fate, 

In blankest verse disclosing 
My bitterness of mind,— 

Which is, I learn, composing 
In cases of the kind. 
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x 


No, Rose ; though you refuse me, 
Culture the pang prevents ; 

“T am not made ”— excuse me — 
“Of so slight elements ;” 

I leave to common lovers 
The hemlock or the hood, 

My rarer soul recovers 
In dreams of public good. 


XI. 


The Roses of this nation — 

Or so I understand,— 
By careful computation,— 

Exceed the gross demand ; 
And, therefore, in civility 

To those that can’t be matched, 
No man of sensibility, 

Should linger unattached. 


XII. 


So, without further fashion — 
A modern Curtius— 

Plunging, from pure compassion, 
To aid the overplus, 

I sit down, sad — not daunted, 
And, in my weeds, begin 

A new card —“ Tenant wanted ; 
Particulars within.” 








BRIGANDAGE IN MEXICO. 





For Tue New Ecrectic MaGazine. 





HE number of brigands in this country may be estimated, ap- 
proximately, by knowing that the Government employs nearly 


20,000 troops and police in the business of hunting down violators 
of the law. The sum of the annual executions for robbery on the 
highways, if a record were kept, would be perfectly astounding. As 
it is, the public are apprised only of those vindications of the law that 
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occur on the great thoroughfares, and near the chief cities. For the 
past eight months, Government has made special efforts to crush out 
this national disgrace ; and for this, when we remember there have been 
half a dozen State revolutions in full blast all the while, requiring men 
and means for their repression, the Minister of War and the President 
deserve most honorable mention. Not that they have succeeded, but 
that they attempted to doso. It is a task of Herculean dimensions, this 
beating and trampling out established customs, and hammering grace 
and morals into the people. Success need not be expected while the 
present generation survives. For half a century brigandage has been 
growing in numbers and respectability ; and during some periods of 
Mexican history, robber bands were more powerful than the established 
government. Scores of times, as the instruments of ambitious chiefs, 
have they demolished and set up governments. In times of revolu- 
tion these bold marauders range themselves on the side of the prob- 
able winner, always turning the scale, but in the meantime keenly alive 
to the liberty of crusading with a semblance of authority upon the 
lives and property of men. They are revolutionists in principle ; 
for to them a season of anarchy is a rich harvest. When laws are 
silent, they are a power in the land; and during these periods the 
people fear them as they do a pestilence or a famine. . 

The professional robber and the A/agiarist (kidnapper), although both 
operating against society, have distinct fields of action. The robber 
hovers about villages and on the highways ; the plagiarist fixes him- 
self in the mountain fastnesses, and, makes raids upon haciendas and 
cities. The latter select a man of wealth, one who can command 
from five to fifty thousand dollars; and him they spirit away in dark- 
ness or daylight, from his own home or on the road, wherever he may 
be. When they s/of a man, legions cannot save him. They carry him 
to the mountain den, and from thence they make demands for ransom. 
Compelled by threats or torture, the victim writes an order upon his 
agent or friends to furnish the sum demanded. But it happens some- 
times that the money cannot be raised at once. The plagiarist taking 
the failure as a refusal, sets about his work in a way that in most cases 
crowns the negotiation with success. He begins by sending to the 
family of his prisoner a piece of the victim’s ear ; then a finger, thena 
bit of his nose. If these warnings fail, the whole ear or tongue goes ; 
if these go unheeded, then the head is sent. There are cases on 
record where the victim was dragged at a horse’s heels for miles, and 
presented, a mutilated mass, to his family. The system is practised 
to an alarming extent, and in defiance of police and military. There 
are seasons when a man of wealth dare not venture outside of the 
city gates without a guard, or even beyond his own door after sunset. 
A kidnapper knows every rich man in a circuit of fifty miles, and his 
exact worth in available dollars. This knowledge is acquired through 
his agents and emissaries, who are stationed in every town and city. 
The emissaries are silent partners, and are by no means wholly of the 
lower class. Indeed the clan claims adherents among the most re- 
spectable families in the country. ; 

According to the creed of the plagiarist, he is in no sense a thief or 
an enemy to order. He holds that all property in the realm is for the 
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good of the whole ; that when any man hoards up wealth, be withholds 
from the poor, who want bread, the share to which human right en- 
titles them. No logic can convince him that he is an outlaw ; and 
when driven hard for justification, in his cool phraseology he tells you 
he sins against society through necessity. 

The /adron (robber) reasons from the same premises. A robber 
never believes it criminal to appropriate ; and when the strong arm of 
the law pronounces against him, he goes to his death like a hero, un- 
terrified, conscious that he is dying an honorable death. Public opin- 
ion has sanctioned for so long a period outlawry and robbery, that 
time only, and the most rigid laws, or annihilation of the race, can 
wipe out this national characteristic. 

For the suppression of a custom so damaging to the prosperity of 
Mexico, the authorities have used every available means. ‘There is 
to-day no great thoroughfare in the Republic that is not patrolled by 
troops. No specie conducta leaves the interior for the seacoast without 
its guard. Every mile of stage road is guarded by mounted men, and 
every railway train carries its squad of red jackets. No public man 
or foreign emissary comes into, or goes out of the country without an 
escort of national troops. Every town and village on the principal 
roads hag a garrison for protection, and to render assistance when the 
road-guard is overpowered. With all this precaution, but a slight per 
centage in the decrease of executions is manifest; and in most of the 
provinces lawlessness is checked only, not crushed out. In many 
portions of the country, vast tracts of territory are held in undisputed 
possession by these bold knights ne carbine. The lack of roads 
and communication, the continuous mountain ranges and darrancas 
that are impassable for troops, fit Mexico peculiarly for the operations 
of predatory bands, and form natural defences that bid defiance to 
any beleaguering force. 

In the infancy of the Republic, robbery was made a punishable 
offence, and the penalty imprisonment in jail. Then the penalty was 
changed to that of laboring on the highway. Subsequently the chain- 
gang punishment was introduced, and still exists for minor offences. 
Santa Anna enacted a law holding the citizens responsible for robberies 
committed in their district, and compelled them to arm and patrol, or 
pay for the losses incurred through the incursions of these land-pirates. 
Later, the death-penalty was substituted, but with no better result. It 
is alleged that some American officers during the occupation in 1847 
instituted whipping (some natives yet exhibit what they say are marks 
of the lash), and that it, while not so rigid, was a more effectual pre- 
ventive of theft than the bullet. 

What is called respectable employment in Mexico can scarcely 
be had. The professions are limited. The avenues to promotion out- 
side the army are inaccessible to the moderately educated. A Mexican 
will not work if he can subsist without it. He is too proud to soil his 
hands, and the prejudices of society condemn a man to the lower 
class if he attempts to earn a living by toil. To thousands then of 
the idle, is presented the unpleasant necessity of a choice between 
packing and digging, or entering the bandit profession. The conven- 
tionalities of caste, and the love of adventure, together with poverty, 
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in the majority of cases win the ambitious ‘over tovithe “lance and 
road.” ee 

The organization of these brigands is almost perféct; and their 
bands are well armed and well mounted. They ride the best horses 
of the country. The bands vary in size from five to ‘five “hundred. 
The large organizations operate with a twofold object: to fight against 
the party in power, and for a subsistence. They are most numerous 
in the west — in the States of Jalisco, Colima, and Guerrero — where 
but few roads cross the country, and where their strongholds are 
impregnable. In these fastnesses, and within a circle of fifty leagues, 
they are masters. From thence they raid upon the rich valleys and 
towns, and levy frestamos (forced loans) at their discretion and conve- 
nience. Several collisions with the national forces have occurred within 
the last eighteen months, and terminated in the almost complete anni- 
hilation of several battalions of troops. But the bandits avoid these 
engagements when it is possible to do so ; their object being to acquire 
money and property, not to gain battles. The smaller bands rob for a 
living ; they are influenced by no other motive. It need scarcely be 
mentioned that these men have their sympathizers in the army. The 
thief-catchers and thieves are frequently accomplices. When the 
American Secretary of Legation was robbed a year since on the Chi- 
cuite mountains, the “ Siglo” charged the guard with complicity. The 
case admitted of such a construction. ‘Three robbers put to flight 
seven well armed soldiers, who were detailed by the commandant at 
Paso-del-Macho as an escort. Without firing a shot or being fired at, 
the escort turned and fled four miles. When the charge of complicity 
was made so openly, the officer on the road found it necessary to vindi- 
cate the conduct of his troops ; and mowing where to find one of the 
bandits, he captured him—a boy of fifteen years—took him to 
Atiac, near the spot where he committed the crime, and hung him on 
a tree. The young fellow went to his execution smoking a cigar. 
These men have no regard for human life; they kill a man without a 
particle of remorse, and when the law gives them to the bullet, there 
is no trembling or supplicating for mercy. The executions are simple 
business transactions. On these occasions the utmost good humor 
prevails. ‘The culprit is as gay as the rest ; he smokes and drinks to 
the last moment. Cases of repentance are rare. They cannot be 
persuaded that they are criminals, and their consciences recognize no 
sin in taking what the “ world owes them.” The robber-clan defies all 
law ; the wrong against the race is, from the bandit point of view, all 
sickly sentimentality. The most daring men of the country belong to 
these organizations; and if a traveller escapes when not hedged 
in by lances, it is a miracle. Formerly no resistance was offered by 
diligence passengers: it was deemed wiser to lose one’s purse 
than one’s life; and even now it is but seldom that passengers arm 
for defence, and fight their way through. The business of robbing 
consequently carried but little danger with it. The profession was 
generally accounted a peaceable one. Evading the road guard required 
no great amount of ingenuity ; hence every idler was induced to em- 
bark in it. There are scores of cases where two highwaymen have dis- 
armed and robbed a whole diligence-load of able-bodied men; where 
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women even, with machetes, made twice their number of the lords of 
creation “stand and deliver.” A Mexican never resists —a foreigner 
sometimes does. A native is content if his life is spared : ‘a foreigner— 
English or American— is not so readily persuaded. More recently, tra- 
vellers have shown fight, especially on the Vera Cruz road. The bandits 
on several occasions not only had a warm reception, but were slaugh- 
tered like cattle in the shambles. Some time ago two friends, well 
armed, took passage in the diligence at the capital for Vera Cruz, and 
when near Puebla were halted by a well mounted band of seven, armed 
with carbines. As usual, preparatory shots were fired to “ bring the 
diligence to.” In the briefest possible time the two friends were in 
position outside, and as the robbers advanced, opened fire upon them. 
The native travellers remained in the diligence, trembling spectators 
of the scene. For a time the fight was sharp. Every shot of the 
assailed told upon the assailants, and in a very short time four of the 
robbers lay dead, and the rest were in full retreat to the chapparal. 
At Puebla the victors were acquitted and an escort furnished them, 
The robbers, maddened by the loss of their comrades, gathered in 
force on the road, determined to slaughter every passenger ; but the 
guard was a formidable one, and the plucky travellers arrived in safety 
at Vera Cruz. After that encounter but few feints were made in that 
locality ; the robbers now come up at a gallop, firing into the coach 
and at the horses indiscriminately. If passengers resist these on- 
slaughts, and are overpowered, no quarter is shown them. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, a refusal to surrender valuables will ‘sub- 
ject the traveller to the most brutal treatment. These bold fellows 
hold that valuables 77 ¢ransitu are their own peculiar property, and will 
beat or murder the unfortunate traveller for interfering, as they term it, 
with their legitimate business. Some of the more dainty and gentle- 
manly accept diamonds, money, and jewelry ; others take coats, shawls, 
dresses, boots, and all species of wearing apparel. If there is no 
immediate danger of rescue, they rifle the mails, and break open the 
valises and trunks. Passengers are not unfrequently left almost desti- 
tute of clothing in the road. It was no unusual spectacle several years 
since for the citizens of Paso-del-Macho to see travellers coming into 
that town baggageless, hatless, coatless, bootless, shirtless, and happy 
even for such a deliverance. The bandits of that benighted province 
at the epoch of the French intervention were types of finished men- 
dacity and scoundrelism: a race of miscreants upon whose faces Pro- 
vidence had written warning to their fellow-creatures, and who on no 
occasion exhibited mercy to age, sex, or condition. 

As before hinted, a Mexican will seldom risk his life for the 
property he carries with him. He will promise to do so, and will 
carry a pistol for the purpose, but when the time for action arrives he 
is sure to turn up missing. Of native cowardice and duplicity scores 
of examples in this connection might be cited, but one will suffice for 
this article. In the cemetery at Jalapa a simple stone marks the spot 
where sleeps a young American — Yorke by name. He, in company 
with seven Mexicans, left the City of Mexico in the morning diligence 
for the east, and by way of the national road. All were armed with 
revolvers. As some of the pariy carried money and valuabies, it was 
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agreed before starting to fight their way through. Each man on the 
first alarm was to alight, take position as he saw fit, and fire without 
orders. Yorke carried two Colt’s revolvers. No robbers appeared 
until some five leagues east of Jalapa, when a band of fifteen issued 
from the thick underbrush, and immediately opened a heavy fire with 
pistols and carbines upon the diligence. Yorke, as agreed upon, 
jumped from the coach, calling upon his comrades to follow, and taking 
a position, returned the fire. Not a solitary passenger moved from the 
vehicle ; he stood alone, with the fire of the whole gang directed to- 
ward him. He fired eight shots, then fell dead. The fiends then 
rushed upon him, and literally hewed his body to pieces with their 
sabres. His eight shots killed three and wounded four more of the 
assailants. His fellow-passengers delivered up their arms, were bound, 
robbed, stripped of their clothing, and almost beaten to death. 

When the roads are too well guarded the bandits turn off into’ the 
interior, and swoop suddenly upon some defenceless village, commit 
murders, sack it, and sometimes burn it, then decamp without loss, car- 
rying off their booty. Complaints go up to the capital, and troops are 
sent into the lawless district ; but in the meantime the band has fallen 
upon another village in a distant province. In these remote districts 
colonels and captains are clothed with extraordinary powers in brigand 
cases. They seldom refer a case to higher authority ; they apprehend, 
and when the evidence is clear, execute the offenders in from two to 
ten hours after capture. Frequently the shooting follows the instant 
after capture. The prefect of a canton has similar jurisdiction in 
special cases, and he exercises his power without stint or hesitation. 
Here is a case in point:— Two years ago, two Americans, travelling 
overland from the Rio Grande, stopped over night at a town in the 
State of Vera Cruz. Employing a guide, they set out for the port of 
Vera Cruz. Journeying southward, they were ambuscaded in a bar- 
ranca by the comrades of the guide, who murdered and stripped 
them, and taking their horses, fled to the mountains. On the fol- 
lowing day the prefect of that canton pursued with a score of soldiers, 
and on the third day overtook and captured the murderers. He 
carried them to the spot where the tragedy was committed ; the evi- 
dence seems to have been conclusive, for without form of trial, and 
within sight of the graves of the two dead men, he swung them from 
the nearest trees. The bandits were left hanging for weeks as a testi- 
mony of Mexican justice. But this swift punishment does not deter 
men from engaging in the business of outlawry. A Mexican brigand 
goes to his death with as much self-possession as he does to the con- 
fessional. 

These gentlemen of the road are often fine looking fellows, dashing 
and polite, and exceedingly well dressed. Now and then a spark of 
the Robin Hood gallantry shows itself. They are not wanting in pro- 
fessional honor either, and at times they exhibit a dash of good nature 
that is curious and diverting. Some time before the evacuation of 
Mexico by the French, while passing from Mazatlan on the Pacific to 
Guadaljara, in the diligence, with a party of three ladies, four children, 
and an old man of seventy, a well mounted, well organized troop of 

‘ten men overhauled us. To show fight under the circumstances would 
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have been madness; hence we submitted gracefully, losing money, 
watches, arms—no more. It was a time when the road swarmed with 
bandits, some under the Liberal flag, others independent. A view of 
the situation indicated very clearly our condition. The next band 
finding no money, would take our clothes and rifle our baggage. The 
next, finding nothing else, would take our lives. Indeed, when a 
man puts himself in the way of being robbed here, it is necessary to 
have something to be robbed of. His person will suffer for his poverty. 
There is no remission for the sin of travelling with an empty purse. 
Our case was submitted to the robber chief, and the old man — our 
Spanish spokesman — was eloquent and complimentary. His logic 
seemed irresistible ; for without a word of parley, the chief wheeled 
his horse, ordered his men in front and rear of us, and motioned the 
driver to push on. He remained with us all that day, drove off and 
talked off no less than four robber bands, and saw us safely in the 
garrita at Guadaljara. Since the close of the late war I saw on the 
streets of the capital this same robber chief, now an officer high in 
rank in the national army. 

A well organized band makes no attack unless certain of a prize. 
Each band has its emissaries in the towns on the road where it operates. 
The number and nationality of each load of passengers are accurately 
reported at the principal rendezvous in time to attack ; spies watch 
every movement of the traveller. The exposure of watches or jewelry 
or money at stations is sure to provoke attack. If arms are aboard, 
and carried by Americans or English, the prize must be a rich one to 
induce an assault. They abhor an armed “ Gringo” (American), and 
dislike to war on women. Ruffians as many of them are, they rarely 
commit great outrages upon ladies. But it has occurred more than 
once, and with circumstances of horrible cruelty. 

A life’s experience has made them adepts in the business of robbing. 
They are swift and noiseless in their researches. An expert hand will 
relieve a dozen persons in a twinkling. Your purse, watch, or shawl 
goes before you have time for reflection. You wonder, when it is all 
over, how it could have happened. ‘They have a wonderful penchant 
for rings, diamond pins, and jewelry of all kinds. When the spoils 
are gathered, and your baggage ransacked, the polite bandit lights a 
cigar, offers one to each passenger, and bowing low as he turns, spurs 
rapidly away and is lost in the dense chapparal. 

From childhood a Mexican is taught the use of the lasso. He 
catches his mules and cattle and horses on the prairie with it, and if 
he chooses to adopt the life of an outlaw, his past practice ensures 
success in catching men. He sits a horse gracefully, and rides where- 
ever man can ride. If he is alone, and fears the bullet or lance of his 
contemplated victim, he resorts to the lasso. Riding on the table land 
west of San Louis in the month of May, the writer was brought face 
to face with two horsemen, one pursuing the other. They were at a 
gallop. The pursuer, when within forty yards of his victim, loosened 
his lasso from the saddle, swung it round his head for half a minute, 
and as he spurred forward, dropped it like a hoop over the traveller’s 
head. He then turned his horse’s head, struck across the plain, and 
brought his prey to the ground. Dragging him a short distance over 
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the grass, he alighted suddenly, rifled the pockets of watch, purse, and 
pistols, and was off like the wind before a bullet could reach him. 

The Government has resorted to every species of legislation to 
break up the system. The criminal code is nearly uniform in all the 
States. Stealing a horse, stopping the diligence, forcible entry of a 
building with the theft of the simplest article, are all crimes punish- 
able by death. In a country like Mexico, however, it must not be 
presumed that justice always overtakes the evil-doer, even when he is 
fairly caught. Money has many uses, one of them being to compro- 
mise cases —in short, to purchase the lives of criminals. In this land 
there is no hope for a man destitute of friends and money. For such 
there is but one way. He passes the processes of the law without 
delay, goes out with the pitiless guards, receives the well aimed 
shots, and the majesty of the law is vindicated. Then there is a blast 
of trumpets in the newspapers in praise of justice in this Republic. 
Extenuating circumstances are sometimes seen in aggravated cases, 
the tongues of witnesses grow dumb, or the convicted murderer or 
robber is spirited off to another State. It is money that is potent to 
arrest the bullet, that buys witnesses, and that opens the prison gates 
to the greatest and most notorious brigands and criminals in the land. 
Official corruption permeates through every branch of the courts, and 
the sum of it is beyond conception. There are well authenticated 
cases in every canton, of attorney and judge bidding against each 
other for a fee to release a criminal and cheat the law; instances, and 
scores of them, where ten dollars and twenty dollars saved the lives 
of men, and where the want of that amount sent others to felons’ graves. 

Although the law condemns the system of brigandage, society as a 
mass does not. It is not an uncommon thing here for a noted robber 
to be admitted into the best society and rise to civil distinction. The 
antecedents of most of the military men would not bear rigid investi- 
gation: When a man abandons the road, the doors of society are 
open to him. The worst phase of chivalry is a living reality in 
Mexico. If it has degenerated into brigandage in the eyes of the 
outside world, be sure natives do not “see it in that light.” Itisa 
Castilian offshoot, and revered still as in olden times. The ballad 
that has lived longest in Mexico is one that extols the bandit knight, 
with “horse and lance and lady,” as the embodiment of the noble and 
heroic. No doubt the Government is earnest in its efforts to crush the 
life out of brigandage. For this the civil and military forces wage in- 
cessant war upon it. But it is the few grappling with the many: law 
and order battling with long-accepted custom. Nevertheless, the 
slaughter of /adrones abates not. The death-penalty, the rattle of 
musketry, the hundreds swept monthly into robber graves, scarcely 
create a lull in the great national business of frestamo-ing, robbing, 
and throat-cutting. 
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Good Words. 
HAPLESS LOVE. 


HIC, 


HY do you sadly go alone, 


O fair friend? Are your pigeons flown, 


Or has the thunder killed your bees, 

Or he-goats barked your apple-trees ? 

Or has the red-eared bull gone mad, 

Or the mead turned from good to bad? 
Or did you find the merchant lied 
About the gay cloth scarlet-dyed ? 

And did he sell you brass for gold, 

Or is there murrain in the fold? 


ILLE, 


Nay, no such thing has come to me, 

In bird and beast and field and tree, 
And all the things that make my store, 
Am I as rich as e’er before ; 

And no beguilers have I known 

But Love and Death ; and Love is gone, 
Therefore am I far more sad, 

And no more know good things from bad. 


HIC, 


Woe worth the while! Yet coming days 
May bring another, good to praise. 


ILLE. 


Nay, never will I love again, 

For loving is but joyful pain 

If all be at its very best ; 

A rose-hung bower of all unrest ; 
But when at last things go awry, 
What tongue can tell its misery? 
And soon or late shall this befall — 
The gods send death upon us all. 


Hic, 


Nay, then, but tell me how she died, 
And how it did to thee betide 

To love her; for the wise men say 
To talk of grief drives grief away. 

















Hapless Love. 2g! 


ILLE. 


Alas, O friend, it happed to me 

To see her passing daintily 

Before my homestead day by day. 
Would she had gone some other way! 
For one day, as she rested there 
Beneath the long-leaved chestnuts fair, 
In very midst of mid-day heat, 

I cast myself before her feet, 

And prayed for pity and for love. 


How could I dream that words could move 
A woman? Soft she looked at me ; 
“Thou sayest that I a queen should be,” 
She answered with a gathering smile ; 

“ Well, I will wait a little while ; 
Perchance the gods thy will have heard.” 


And even with the latest word, 

The clash of arms we heard anigh ; 
And from the wood rode presently 

A fair knight well apparelled. 

And even as she turned her head, 

He shortened rein, and cried aloud — 
“O beautiful, among the crowd 

Of queens thou art the queen of all!” 


But when she let her eyelids fall, 

And blushed for pleasure, and for shame, 
Then quickly to her feet he came, 

And said, “Thou shalt be queen indeed ; 
For many a man this day shall bleed 
Because of me, and leave me king 

Ere noontide fall to evening.” 


Then on his horse he set the maid 
Before him, and no word she said 
Clear unto me, but murmuring 
Beneath her breath some gentle thing, 
She clung unto him lovingly ; 

Nor took they any heed of me. 


Through shade and sunlight on they rode, 
But ’neath the green boughs I abode, 

Nor noted aught that might betide. 

The sun waned, and the shade spread wide ; 
The birds came twittering over head ; 

But there I lay as one long dead. 








Hapless Love. 





But ere the sunset, came a rout 

Of men-at-arms with song and shout, 
And bands of lusty archers tall, 

And spearmen marching like a wall, 
Their banners hanging heavily, 

‘That no man might their blazon see ; 
And ere their last noise died away, 

I heard a clamour of a fray 

That swelled, and died, and rose again ; 
Yet still I brooded o’er my pain 
Until the red sun nigh was set, 

And then methought I e’en might get 
The rest I sought, nor wake forlorn 
Midst fellow men the morrow morn ; 
So forth I went unto the field, 

One man without a sword or shield. 


But none was there to give me rest, 
Tried was it who was worst and best, 
And slain men lay on every side ; 

For flight and chase were turned aside, 
And all men got on toward the sea ; 
But as I went right heavily 

I saw how close beside the way 

Over a knight a woman lay 
Lamenting, and I knew in sooth 

My love, and drew a-near for ruth. 


There lay the knight who would be king 
Dead slain before the evening, 

And ever my love cried out and said, 
“© sweet, in one hour art thou dead, 
And I am but a maiden still! 

The gods this day have had their will 
Of thee and me ; whom all these years 
They kept apart ; and now with tears 
And blood and bitter misety 

Our parting and our death might be.” 


Then did she rise and look around, 

And took his drawn sword from the ground, 
And on its bitter point she fell — 

No more, no more, O friend to tell ! 

No more about my life, O friend ! 

One course it shall have to the end. 


O Love, come from the shadowy shore, 
And by my homestead as before, 

Go by with sunlight on thy feet! | 
Come back, if but to mock me, sweet ! 
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HIC. 


O fool! what love of thine was this, 
Who never gave thee any kiss, 

Nor would have wept if thou hadst died? 
Go now, behold the world is wide. 

Soon shalt thou find some dainty maid 
To sit with in thy chestnut shade, 

To rear fair children up for thee, 

As those few days pass silently, 
Uncounted, that may yet remain 

*Twixt thee and that last certain pain. 


ILLE. 


Art thou a God? Nay, if thou wert, 
Wouldst thou belike know of my hurt, 

And what might sting and what might heal? 
The world goes by ’twixt woe and weal 

And heeds me not ; I sit apart 

Amid old memories. To my heart 

My love and sorrow must I press ; 

It knoweth its own bitterness. 


WILLIAM Morris. 








MR. NEILL ON THE MARYLAND CHARTER. 








Zo the Editors of THe New Eciectic MaGAaZziIne: 


ENTLEMEN :— In the July number of Zhe Eclectic of 1868, you 
were good enough to publish an article, prepared by me at your 
request, reviewing a very spiteful paper upon Maryland and Maryland- 
ers, which appeared in the London A¢heneum but a short time before, 
a-propos of a little work called “ Zerra Maria,” by Mr. Edward D. Neill. 
The writer in the Atheneum had been pleased to say, among other 
agreeable and equally credible things about “the good people of Balti- 
more” in particular, that “they pique themselves upon being planted 
by a lord, while the neighboring States were planted by commoners 
like Walter Raleigh and William Penn.” In commenting upon what I 
felt justified in styling the “amusing littleness” of this imputation, I 
used the following language : 
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“Whether Calvert was lord or commoner, or commoner made lord, is to us a mat- 
ter of profound indifference. We are proud of his name and of him, only because we 
are proud of the immortal principles on which his colony was founded, and which 
place the landing of the pilgrims from the Dove and Ark among the grandest inci- 
dents of human history. We are proud of his great charter, as one of the noblest of 
the works that human hands have reared—the most glorious proclamation ever made of 
the liberty of thought and worship. "ad he been Irish peasant instead of Irish baron, 
we should reverence him perhaps the more, and certainly feel none the less the honor 
of descending from the good, brave men, who made the precepts he bequeathed 
them a practical and living truth.” 


I had the gratification of seeing these observations of mine quoted 
and cordially adopted by a learned writer on the Early History of 
Maryland, in Zhe Southern Review of January in the present year. 
They do not appear, however, to have met the approbation of the author 
of “ Zerra Marie,” whose want of sympathy with Calvert I took occa- 
sion to notice in the article referred to. Mr. Neill has since published 
a pamphlet entitled “ The First Baron of Baltimore,” the special object 
of which appears to be to dislodge the founder of the Maryland colony 
from the high place which he has occupied, down to this time, in the 
Pantheon of history. In the “Introductory Note” to the drochure in 
question, he quotes that sentence from my article which is printed in 
italics above, and comments on it as follows: 


“The following pages form the first part of a little work on the Founders of Mary- 
land, which may be published at no distant day; and if their perusal convinces the 
unprejudiced that the original charter of Maryland does not contain a single provi- 
sion for civil or religious freedom, still none the less to be honored are advocates of 
‘the liberty of thought and worship,’ wherever and whenever discovered.” 


The remainder of the pamphlet is dedicated to what is supposed, by 
the author, to show that the charter of Maryland “recognized neither 
civil nor religious liberty.” It concludes with extracts from the charter 
of Carolana (granted in 1629 to Attorney-General Heath), which are 
printed in parallel columns with selections from the Maryland charter, 
and the deduction is drawn from their comparison that Heath’s charter 
was “the document from which the charter of Maryland was framed” 
in 1632. Not only the merit, but even the originality of Calvert is thus 
sought to be impeached. The New York Vaéion, glad of the oppor- 
tunity to uproot any Southern tradition or memorial of honor, unites 
with Mr. Neill (though without his courtesy) in assailing the proposi- 
tion which I have italicised. It says that “no wilder talk than this 
has ever been uttered by any worshipper of the Puritans,” and that 
“the parallel between the Carolina and Maryland charters, with which 
the pamphlet (of Mr. Neill) ends, proves the unoriginal character of 
the latter, and sets the question of freedom of worship at rest.” 

It was no part of my purpose, in reviewing the article from the 
Atheneum, to enter into an analysis of the Maryland Charter, or par- 
ticularly to canvass its merits. I referred to it, as the extract above 
cited will show, for the exclusive purpose of repelling a very puerile 
and foolish accusation, which would have made us ridiculous, if true. 
We were charged with being a generation of tuft-hunters, who were 
proud of our colony because a lord, and not a commoner, had founded 
it. The reply was, that we cared for Calvert only because of his works, 
and that he would have been the same in our honor and remembrance 
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if he had been the humblest of men. We had pride in the great 
principles on which his government was founded, and in the charter he 
had prepared for it ; and we were proud of him as a man, because we 
owed these to his virtues and wisdom. His rank was not a feather in 
the scale of our reverence. About the charter there was no discussion, 
because there was no controversy ; for the Atheneum had found no 
fault with it, and had made no question of its originality or its excel- 
lence. The broad language which I used, and which is now objected 
to, was, therefore, not controversially nor argumentatively employed, so 
far as concerned the charter itself. It merely described or expressed 
the high estimation of the charter and its author which led the people 
of Maryland to have pride in them both. Whether that estimate was 
well or ill founded, was not the question. The allegation of its exist- 
ence, as an honest and genuine feeling and opinion, sufficiently repelled 
the charge which I resented ; and the fact that it does exist — which I 
presume will not be disputed by any body here — was all that I under- 
took to assert, or could be held to make good. 

I trouble you with this much, not because I have any doubt about 
the historical justice of the praise which we accord, in Maryland, to 
the Founder and his charter, but because the criticisms to which I 
have referred are a sort of invitation to controversy on the point ; and 
as I do not propose to engage in any,I think it due to you to show 
that I placed Zhe Zclectic under no obligation to do so. I decline 
entering into such a discussion, not merely because I have neither the 
health nor the leisure to engage in it, but because the whole subject 
has already been dealt with, fully, by much more competent hands. 
Mr. Neill is probably not aware, and the JVa¢ion can hardly be 
expected to know, that the merits of Lord Baltimore and his charter, 
in every historical aspect, civil and religious, have been the subject of 
as thorough and exhaustive a discussion, in this State, as any seeker 
after knowledge or novelty could desire. 

The second annual address before the Maryland Historical Society, 
delivered on December gth, 1845, by Hon. John P. Kennedy, was a 
“Discourse on the Life and Character of George Calvert, the first 
Lord Baltimore.” It was an able and instructive essay, full of learn- 
ing and historical research, presenting, with much force of reasoning 
and illustration, its author’s views upon the spirit and purpose of the 
Maryland Foundation. Considerable exception was taken to Mr. 
Kennedy’s discourse, which was regarded by many, and especially by 
members of the Catholic Church, as unjust to Calvert in several par- 
ticulars, but chiefly in those relating to his change of faith and the 
connection of his religious views and purposes with the establishment 
of the colony. A controversial paper, joining issue with Mr. Kennedy 
on these points, was deposited in the Historical Society by Dr. James 
Wynne, one of its members, and soon afterwards published. Mr. 
Kennedy’s address was likewise reviewed with considerable acrimony 
in Zhe United States Catholic Magazine, a periodical then published in 
this city by Mr. John Murphy, under the editorial direction of the 
Rev. Dr. White, and the Rev. Dr. Spalding, of Louisville, now arch- 
bishop of the diocese of Baltimore. The review was attributed (I 
believe justly) to the late Mr. Bernard U. Campbell, who was thor- 
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oughly versed in the early history of our State. It was written with 
so much cleverness, ability, and spirit, as to demand a reply from Mr. 
Kennedy, who accordingly published in the A/agazine an elaborate 
and able defence of his positions. ‘The controversy was closed by a 
full and learned article upon the other side from the reverend editors 
of the journal. In the ample and thorough survey of the whole field 
which this discussion involved, I am not aware that a single point of 
importance was overlooked, which Mr. Neill has brought forward in 
either of his works. On the contrary, desiring to treat him with entire 
respect and courtesy, I feel bound to say, that I do not think he has 
contributed a single new idea or original illustration to the matter in 
hand. I have searched, in vain, through his observations, for a solitary 
novel fact or view, which would seem to justify re-opening the discus- 
sion. Indeed, the whole tenor of his productions would lead one to 
suppose that he had gone on, examining for himself, without sufficient 
previous general preparation to be aware of the extent to which the 
reading public was already acquainted with what he saw for the first 
time. 

I should not do justice to the attention which our early colonial history 
has received under the auspices of the Maryland Historical Society, 
were I to overlook the admirable paper on “ The Origin and Growth of 
Civil Liberty in Maryland,” which was read before it in 1850 by Mr. 
George William Brown, as the fifth annual address. This was followed 
in 1852 by a learned and philosophical discourse on “Calvert and 
Penn,” read by the Secretary (now President) of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society, Mr. Brantz Mayer, before the sister society of Pennsyl- 
vania, and published by the latter. To the showing and result of these 
various scholarly disquisitions, produced by men of very different reli- 
gious and political convictions, each viewing the facts of history in the 
light of his particular opinions, those who share the feelings and 
views which I have ascribed to our people may be content to direct 
the minds of “the unprejudiced.” They will undoubtedly find, as 
every reader of the Charter is presumed to know, that it contains no 
strings of political axioms or platitudes, such as are laughed to scorn 
in some of our helpless Bills of Rights, and that it proclaims no “ self- 
evident truths,” such as those with which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has set men together by the ears. But, interpreting its provisions 
by their practical and substantial import and result ; by the freedom 
and toleration, the gentleness and accord, the humanity and charity, 
which grew up and flourished at once in its sunshine ; we have a test 
of what it meant which cannot be gainsaid. Men may differ as to 
whether the higher merit belonged to the Protestant king who granted, 
or the Catholic subject who sought and prepared the charter. Some 
may believe that the glory of Maryland toleration was in the Act of 
1649 ; others may agree with Mr. Kennedy, whom Chancellor Kent 
(vol. 1, p. 646) has cited as authority for the opinion, that the charter 
itself is exclusively entitled to that honor. There may be good ground 
for the belief that Calvert did not regard democracy as synonymous 
with freedom or good government, and that he even entertained the 
odious notion of creating a colonial aristocracy as time ran on. There 
may be dispute, too, as to whether the provisions of the charter were 
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not, in some regards, ambiguous from intention, so as covertly to 
authorize the freedom and equality of religious opinion which some do 
not read in the letter of the text. All of these and like questions will be 
found treated with fullness, ability, and force, on both sides, in the essays 
to which I have alluded. But, amid them all and above them all, stands 
forth the glorious and ever-living fact, that when the seeds of the Mary- 
land charter were sown in the virgin soil by the St. Mary’s, what 
sprang spontaneous from them was “the liberty of thought and wor- 
ship.” I have not imagination enough to persuade myself that this 
could possibly have happened, if the germ of that liberty had not been 
in them. We know what grew from the sand in which Puritanism 
planted its dragon’s teeth, and we recognize in that growth and its 
increase, down to this day of its temporary predominance and savage 
riot, the hideous features of the monster whose teeth were planted. 
If the successors of Calvert had given to the earth what the Puritans 
gave, they and theirs would have reaped the same Devil’s harvest, 
beyond a doubt. 

Before leaving the subject, it is proper I should add a word or two 
concerning the discovery which the /Vation welcomes, and Mr. Neill 
supposes himself to have made, in regard to the Carolana charter, and 
on the authority of which the originality and merit of the charter of 
Maryland are disposed of in so absolute and summary a way. As- 
suming, without investigation, that the charter of Carolana is correctly 
quoted in Mr. Neill’s extracts, I must still regard it as very singular that 
he should have allowed himself to be led into so unjust an error by the 
mere fact of its partial resemblance to Calvert’s work. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the charter of Maryland did not take its present shape 
until 1631-2, and that the charter of Carolana was granted in 1629. 
But Mr. Neill and the JVa‘ion, I respectfully submit, ought both to have 
known that, except in its description of localities, the charter of Mary- 
land is conceded to be but a transcript from that of Avalon, prepared 
by Calvert’s own hand, and granted by King James, as far back as 
1623— six years before Carolana was founded. Surely gentlemen who 
are engaged in reforming the verdicts of history might be expected to 
remember at least its leading facts. That Mr. Neill’s was a lapse of 
knowledge rather than of memory, is apparent from page 52 of Zerra 
Marie, where he describes Calvert, in 1631 or 1632 (it is not clear 
which), as occupying his “leisure hours” in “ writing a charter for a 
new plantation” — Maryland. He could not have occupied many of 
them if he had only to copy from Attorney-General Heath, or from 
himself. 

And here let me remind the learned critics of the JVation that 
Carolana and Carolina were not, as they imagine, the same colony, 
but two very different plantations: the former chartered in 1629 by 
Charles I., the latter by Charles II. as late as 1663, more than thirty 
years after Lord Baltimore had been laid beneath the stones of St. 
Dunstan’s. Whatever may have been the case with that of Carolana, 
we have the authority of Hildreth for saying, that at least the charter 
of Carolina, which the /Vation supposes to be the same, was “ princi- 
pally copied from that of Maryland.” 

I venture to think, then, on the whole, that “the question of freedom 
of worship” is not yet altogether “set af rest,” against Calvert, by the 
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parallel columns of Mr. Neill, and that the entire demolition of a great 
historical name is neither so simple nor so instantaneous a process as 
your clever New York contemporary is pleased to consider it. Every 
one admits, of course, that if the interests of truth demand, at any 
time, a reversal of the judgments of the past, neither prejudice, nor 
prescription, nor sentiment, can be permitted to stop the way. It 
would be a sad thing indeed for many of us, in this generation, if we 
had not an abiding confidence that the merciless hand of the future 
will unmask hundreds of patriots and heroes, and unfrock -scores of 
saints, who will go down to it, from us, in a glory of laurels and halos, 
But the interests of truth are not altogether in the charge of historical 
iconoclasm. The breakers of old images are too commonly seeking 
after pedestals for idols of their own ; and experience admonishes us 
daily that the prejudice which seeks to pull down is as frequent, to say 
the least, and quite as rampant, as that which clings tenaciously and 
blindly to what it finds already set up. Men’s passions strike back- 
ward as well as at the foe in front, and their theories and crotchets 
seem, in this, almost as wild and unreasoning as their passions. There 
is a pride of opinion in controversy which turns fiercely back from an 
obnoxious creed or dogma, to assail the memory of its departed and con- 
secrated champions, precisely as the mob which has beheaded a king will 
not rest till it has scattered the bones of his ancestors by the wayside. 
Those, therefore, who cherish the integrity of history and the memory 
of the truly great and good who fill its honored graves, cannot scrutin- 
ize too carefully the moving causes of every assault upon their fame. 
Great names belong to mankind, and to diminish their number or dim 
their brightness is to impair the world’s inheritance. Whether this be 
done in the spirit of wilful injustice, or unconsciously, under the influ- 
ence of religious or political partisanship and bias, the result is the 
same. Society is deprived in either case of an example, a lesson, and 
a source of ennobling pride. To know what the world would lose by 
dropping the name of George Calvert from the list of its worthies, it 
is only necessary to read the judgment passed upon his character, by 
one who certainly pronounced it under the influence of no local preju- 
dices or religious sympathy. I quote from the first volume of Bancroft’s 
History of the United States, page 244: 


“Calvert deserves to be ranked among the most wise and benevolent lawgivers of 
all ages. He was the first, in the history of the Christian world, to seek for religious 
security and peace, by the practice of justice and not by the exercise of power; to 
plan the establishment of popular institutions with the enjoyment of liberty of con- 
science ; to advance the career of civilization, by recognizing the rightful equality of 
all Christian sects.” 


Need I add the confirmation of this judgment, adopted from Gra- 
hame by the wise and philosophical Kent, in his lecture, “Of the 
Rights of Persons ”?— 


“Thus,” he tells us, ‘to use the words of a learned and liberal historian, the 
Catholic planters of Maryland procured to their adopted country the distinguished 

raise of being the first of the American States in which toleration was established 

y law; and while the Puritans were persecuting their Protestant brethren in New 
England, and the Episcopalians retorting the same severity on the Puritans in Vir- 
ginia, the Catholics, against whom the others were combined, formed in Maryland a 
sanctuary where all might worship and none might oppress, and where even Protest- 
ants sought refuge from Protestant intolerance.” 
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Surely such a record as this is too noble and too well attested to 
disappear before a paragraph, or even a pamphlet. Surely we who 
have inherited and are proud of the “Land of the Sanctuary,” are 
bound to see that such renown be dealt with fairly. When I turn to 
the works of Mr. Neill, and study the spirit in which he assails it, I am 
obliged to say he does not strike me as free from the bias which histori- 
cal criticism cannot share and be just. When he accounts for the 
small success of early Presbyterianism in the Maryland colony, on the 
ground (Zerra Marie, p. 198) that this particular faith, as contradistin- 
guished from that of other denominations, “has never yet been able to 
flourish in a land destitute of school-houses and where labor is not 
honored,” we may respect his religious opinions, but it is impossible to 
say that they have made him liberal, or even fair. When, further on 
in the same volume (p. 220) he describes converts to Methodism as 
having previously fed on “the husks of religion,” in contrast with the 
Methodist clergymen, who “seemed to diffuse its essence,” it is hard 
to persuade ourselves that he is very tolerant of the folds in which his 
prodigals had thus eaten with the swine. He attributes “the first 
great religious awakening in Maryland” (whatever that may mean) to 
the influence of those “despised people,” the Quakers, and deems it 
important to establish the superiority of their preachers over the Catho- 
lic clergy, by quoting the saying of “a Judge’s wife,” in regard to George 
Fox, that “she had rather hear him once than the priests a thousand 
times.” (p. 136.) Possibly, if the lady had been cross-examined, she might 
have confessed that she would have preferred to listen to a single sermon 
from any body to a thousand from any body else. Such cases, it is safe 
to say, are not rare, even among the most orthodox. On page 65 of 
Terra Marie, Mr. Neill repeats, after Winthrop, the familiar story of 
the Maryland sailors who visited Boston in the “ Dove” in 1634, “ for 
the purpose of cultivating friendly relations with the colony of Massa- 
chusetts.” The men were confined to their vessel, under the rigid 
rules of the port, a great deal more than was reasonable or convenient, 
and they were charged with having amused themselves, as they lay in 
the stream, by calling the Puritans on shore “the members,” the “ holy 
brethren,” and other nicknames. It is further recorded by Winthrop, 
that they “did curse and swear most horribly.” The Boston authorities, 
being unable to get at the alleged culprits themselves, determined, very 
characteristically, to lay hold of somebody else. They accordingly cap- 
tured the unfortunate and innocent supercargo of the “ Dove,” who 
happened to be on shore, in their power, and forced him to give bail 
for the appearance of the scoffers who were not. We all remember 
how the descendants of the self-same Puritans used to practise upon 
the same principle, among us, during the late revolution, by arresting 
men’s wives or sending their daughters “across the lines,” when they 
could not find the husbands and fathers. Mr. Neill mentions the 
whole incident as an evidence of “the prejudices against Puritans,” 
which, he adds, “‘were not entirely confined to the mariners of the 
Maryland Province.” It would have been strange, he must admit, if 
the supercargoes had not shared them likewise. But is it not stranger 
that he should have forgotten to mention — what the New Englander, 
Hildreth, so frankly states—that the magistrates of Boston were not 
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altogether moved to wrath by the bad manners or bad words of the 
Marylanders, but “were rather suspicious of a people, who ‘ did set up 
mass openly’”? (Hildreth, Hist. U.S., vol. 1., p.209.) In other words, 
they would not “ cultivate friendly relations ” with “ Papists.”’ 

Such slips as these, and scores of others in the same direction, as 
insignificant in themselves and yet as important in what they indicate, 
are quite sufficient, I think, to put “the unprejudiced” on their guard 
against Mr. Neill and the reviewers who endorse him, when they 
assume to pass sentence on George Calvert, his charter, his principles, 
his religion, or his colony. I am sorry that I must further qualify 
their estimate of Mr. Neill’s liberality of sentiment, by referring to 
page 66 of Zérra Maria, where he insinuates that Leonard Calvert 
protected his colonists in their religious scruples, not because he 
thought that toleration was right, but because, “had he oppressed 
them, they would have crossed the river to Virginia, where settlers 
were so much needed.” If a good act did not deserve the charity of 
having a good motive ascribed to it, Mr. Neill might at least have 
assigned a plausible one. He certainly must have known, what Leon- 
ard Calvert could not have helped knowing, that there was no danger 
of a Puritan’s running away from Maryland, to look for religious sym- 
pathy in Virginia. 

S. T. WALLIs. 


Baltimore, Fuly 22d, 1869. 
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SUNSET OFF THE AZORES. 


OW under heaven all winds abated, 
The sea a settling and foamless floor, 
A sunset city is open-gated, 
Unfastened flashes a golden door ; 
Cloud-walls asunder burst and brighten, 
Like melted metal in furnace blaze 
The lava rivers run through and lighten, 
The glory gathers before my gaze. 


The great ship rests in her months of sailing, 
Is glad with rest as a living thing, 

Her fallen sails feel the south wind failing, 
And her keel the wave that is quieting. 
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While all is given till all is taken, 
Can I, who look from her deck, be dumb? 
O Spirit that dwells in my spirit, waken ! 
I whisper the charm, and I say to you, Come! 


Look up! most beautiful trembling daughter, 
Turn now thy timid and eager eyes, 
A perfect circle of sapphire water 
Quivers under the blue-built skies ; 
Straight west light paves the level sea, 
Invites thy feet, and leads to where 
The blue is broken up for thee, 
And spoiled with sunset splendours there. 


O Spirit of Song! arise, have pity 
On beauty that lives and dies alone, 
For no idle eyes in field or city 
Made bare, but maiden and all thine own ; 
Alone along the sea and sky 
It burns, and pants, and palpitates — 
Too gracious art thou to deny 
The tender word for which it waits. 


That blooming sunset, so travelling ever, 
At every horizon takes root, and grows, 
And opens, folds, and fades, yet never 
A mouth that kisses the kindling rose. 
But here are lips for all thy leaves: 
Even as this vessel on the sea, 
That slowly sways, and softly heaves, 
I rise, I rest, I float in thee. 


The western heaven now like an ocean 
Is swept and stormy with weather wild, 
With reefs fire-foaming, in grand commotion 
The burning bergs are tossed and piled. 
The western sea like starriest skies 
With diamond lustre sparkles fast, 
One path of lavished light outvies 
The nebulous way, and flames at last. 


The smoothing waters by winds forsaken, 
Yet swell at heart, like a sobbing soul, 
That cannot, deeply and lately shaken, 
Yield all at once to a calm control : 
Though still in rolling downs they pass, 
Their surface, purged and pure of foam, 
Becomes that glory’s faithful glass, 
A floor that mirrors ail the dome. 
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O Sea! the kiss of the Sun, thy lover, 

Draws very near, but shall not be seen ; 
Cloud-curtains, gold and crimson, cover 

The Sun, the king, and the Sea, the queen: 
They come together in secret rooms, 

And, woven out of a floating thread, 
The curious work of costly looms 

Is hung about their splendid bed. 


Eastward, an isle, half sunken, sleeping, 
Crowns the sea with a bluer crest: 

Vine-clad Terceira !— but I am keeping 
A tryst to-night with the wondrous West. 

What there is wanting of purple islands, 
Lo! golden archipelagoes, 

Coasts silver-shining, and inner highlands, 
Long ranges rosy with sunny snows. 


All glowing golds, all scarlets burning, 
All palest, tenderest, vanishing hues, 
All clouded colour and tinges turning, 
Enrich, divide the double blues : — 
O’erleaning cliffs, and crags gigantic, 
And in the heart of light one shore 
Such as, alas! no sea Atlantic 
To bless the voyager ever bore. 


Behold! it groweth, the hanging garden, 
To a great and goodly blossoming ; 
All flowers hereafter must ask for pardon, 
One sunset blanches their colouring. 
Would I ever gather the sweetest rose? 
Could I dip one lily in yonder light, 
And heighten the cheek of its maiden snows 
With a blush half-way on the leaves as bright? 


But strange with passion, and sad with yearning, 
With singing shaken, with effort weak, 
Song’s lowered eyes to her lord are turning, 
Her faltering voice, and her altered cheek: 
She saith — “I lavish my slender treasure 
Of speech, shall silver avail with gold? 
Words as much as a mouth may measure 
With beauty as much as a heaven may hold.” 


Refrain! thou willing and singing Spirit, 
Come back to me, enter my soul and sleep. 
Did I deem thy feet or thy wings came near it, 

That went for a little way on the deep? 
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Is the ocean sunset, the great sea-splendour 
Too far for thy feet, and too high for thy wing? 
Then nestle again on the heart of the sender, 
Too fondly loosed at a distant thing. 


“ Ah Love!” — she whispers — “I cannot sever 
So far from thy soul as that western sky: 

Could I gain it quite, I might come back never 
To the warm low place where I love to lie.” 

Then, while the pageant with pomp amazing 
Passes us by in this lone sea-spot, 

Be still with me, hand in thy hand, and gazing, 
I shall see it all, though I say it not. 


FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME. 








Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A STORY OF EULENBURG.— Part I. 


I, 


EFORE entering fully upon this history, I must begin by explain- 
ing that in one of the most celebrated galleries on the Continent 
there stood many years ago, and still stands, a certain statue, to which 
tradition, for some forgotten and unintelligible reason, has given the 
name of the nymph Hercyna, whom I find to have been, according to 
Pausanias, one of the attendants of Ceres during her wanderings in 
search of Proserpine. It is of immense age: indeed not a few of its 
admirers go so far as to claim for it an origin nothing short of Athenian, 
while even the more moderate are not unwilling to have it ascribed to 
that Rhodian school which produced the Laocoon. Nevertheless, 
in spite of its extreme antiquity, it is extraordinarily perfect: not a 
single detail is destroyed or even injured by accident, neglect, or time. 
Nor has it been undeserving of its singular good fortune, for it is won- 
derfully beautiful — so much so that the fact of its fame not being as 
wide as the whole world only goes to prove, in the opinion of some of 
us who hold ourselves to be no mean judges in such matters, that the 
large but unintelligent jury by whom fame is accorded or withheld, is 
as capricious in the case of the works of their fellow-men as in that of 
their fellow-men themselves. For my own part, I own to a love for 
this particular piece of marble passing my love for any other that it 
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has ever been my good fortune, during the course of a not very short 
life, to see and know ; and my love for it is strengthened by the know- 
ledge that, while I do not follow the multitude — for whose opinion in 
art matters I have not the faintest respect—I have on my side the 
opinion of all critics by whom, on other grounds, I am proud to be 
directed. 

For the benefit, both of the many who have not seen it and of the 
many who, having seen it, have unobservantly passed it by — for there 
is not much about it in the guide-books —I must give a short descrip- 
tion of this really wonderful work of art ; and I promise, in order the 
better to secure the perusal of it, that I will avoid any vain and useless 
endeavour to express in anything like appropriate words the enthusiasm 
I always feel in approaching this subject —that I will myself be as 
cold as the marble of which I speak. Besides, no one can hate more 
than I hate it the common jargon of enthusiasm in art matters, which 
is almost invariably as much the result of affectation and pretence on 
the part of those who indulge in it, as the profuse use of technicalities 
is the result of real ignorance. My description, therefore, shall be as 
short and as plain as possible ; and I hope that I shall receive some 
credit for my reticence, seeing that, once started, I could continue 
upon this theme for the space of a dozen volumes, and more if I 
pleased. 

After all, what matters it whether we know or do not know when, or 
where, or by whom, the statue was produced? Had it been manufac- 
tured in Manchester yesterday, instead of having been created, as 
tradition would have it, in Athens more than two thousand years ago, 
it would not be a jot the less beautiful. In size, then, it is rather large. 
The figure, which is entirely nude, is full, and of exquisitely perfect 
proportion, without any unnatural forcing of lines in order to obtain 
additional and artificial grace, as in the case of the Venus de Medicis 
and some others. It is in the face, however, that lies its chief attrac- 
tion. Every other great statue that I ever saw depends for its beauty 
upon the element of form alone ; but in the face of the Hercyna, 
beauty of form is subordinate to beauty of expression. The outline is 
that of a classic nymph ; the character, that of a woman who has lived 
and suffered. The sculptor, whoever he was, would seem to have tres- 
passed so far on the province of the painter, that colour alone is want- 
ing to make his creation appear to be in truth alive. As regards atti- 
tude, the figure stands erect, but undulating, with the head slightly 
turned aside and thrown back, so as to make the sad but calm smile of 
the perfect lips seem as though it were speaking silently to heaven of 
sorrowful, but not unhappy, memories. One who watches it for any 
length of time wonders that he does not hear the very words with his 
ears, so near to the lips do they seem ; and to say that before long he 
sees the bosom actually rise and fall in tumultuous waves, is only to 
remark a phenomenon that is common to all: really great figures, 
whether carved in marble or painted on canvas, when the attention is 
concentrated upon them for three or four minutes together. The only 
defect in the whole work is not a fault in art, but an unlucky caprice 
of nature, who ever seems to abhor absolute perfection — that is to say, 
there is a thin black vein in the marble which, beginning behind the 
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left shoulder, passes over and in front of it, and then, dividing, runs a 
short distance along the arm in one direction and down the left breast 
in another. 

So much for my description, in the course of which I have certainly 
kept my promise about not being over-enthusiastic. But there is some- 
thing to be said about the statue historically as well as artistically. 
When I said in my very first sentence that it stood in the gallery some 
years ago, and that it stands there now, I chose my words advisedly. 
Within my recollection there was an interval of time during which no 
one knew or knows where it stood, or even whether it stood anywhere 
at all. The gallery in question is one of the best kept in the world: 
there is a staff of thoroughly well-selected and trustworthy custodians 
and other officials continually on duty: ingress and egress during the 
night are absolutely impossible : the marble is, of course, of great weight, 
and cannot be moved without the utmost care and trouble, and the 
use of mechanical appliances ; ard yet, one morning, it was missin 
from its place, nor could any one: even hazard a guess as to what ha 
become of it. 

Zealous, long, and exhaustive was the search made by the authori- 
ties of the museum, supported by all the resources of the Government, 
for their missing art-treasue, which had been made the subject of so 
inexplicable a theft. Tbe police were set to work, and all possible 
powers and facilities weve afforded them. Spies and detectives were 
employed in almost every large town in all Europe ; an incessant and 
thoroughly careful watch was kept up at the frontiers ; and two persons 
in particular, both of them of high rank, of whom one was notorious 
for a passion for carrying out practical jokes of the most difficult and 
outré kind, and the other for an unscrupulous mania for collecting 
works of art, were kept for a long time under secret and close survei/- 
dance. Popular suspicion at last reached the very highest quarters of 
all, and began to hint that the police had missed the right track not 
altogether unintentionally. But in this matter popular suspicion was, 
as usual, unjust. I could tell some curious stories about what was in- 
cidentally discovered in many unexpected quarters, and perhaps I may 
tell them some day ; at present, I will only say that I was living in the 
city at the time, and was intimately acquainted with the chief curator 
of the museum, Doctor Adolf Mohnkopf— now, alas! no more; and 
as I, though filled to the brim with troubles of my own, could not help 
taking a warm interest in this curious affair, I made use of the oppor- 
tunities which were thus open to me of acquainting myself with every 
step that was taken, and, indeed, became myself no inactive amateur 
detective. All, however, was in vain ; not a trace of the truant nymph 
could be discovered, and at last all men tacitly agreed that the matter 
must be allowed to drop into the /émdo of inexplicable mysteries. 
Nothing more was said about it save when the unfilled pedestal served 
as a text for the amusement of visitors. I was much‘ younger then 
than I am now, and I remember, when all was given up, writing a long 
poem on the subject, which was much admired by my friend the 
curator — who, by the way, was one of the worst poetical critics I ever 
knew — wherein I argued, with much elaboration of matter and manner, 
that the nymph Hercyna had gone to rejoin her old mistress, who had 
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unexpectedly returned to earth ; and that we might thence prophesy 
an immediate apd universal reign of peace and plenty. I am afraid, 
however, on looking back, that my poetic and prophetic powers were 
very nearly equal. 

But by far the strangest part of the story is yet to come. When the 
nymph had become no more than a memory among her admirers, and 
all the gossip and scandal to which her disappearance had given rise — 
scandal and gossip which, as I have said, had not left untouched the 
very highest places — were equally forgotten save by one or two of us 
who had taken a more than common interest in the matter, it happened 
that one morning, very early, I received a pressing message from Doctor 
Mohnkopf to the effect that he wished to speak to me at the museum 
forthwith. People are early risers in that country, and it was very 
little past sunrise when I found my friend anxiously waiting me in the 
hall. It was the 15th of September — will the reader be good enough 
to bear the date in mind? The Herr Doctor was there alone, as was 
often his habit before the doors were open to visitors. 

He was a slow and phlegmatic man, this curator, with an owl-like 
figure and face which betrayed but little of his real intelligence and 
quickness of penetration ; but on this occasion he looked, for him, 
positively wild with excitement —so much so that I felt alarmed. I 
began to speak to him ; but before I had uttered three words, 

“Come with me!” he exclaimed, interrupting me at once; and 
then, seizing me by the arm, led me, two steps at a time, up the broad 
staircase to the door of the great gallery, which, puffing and panting 
with his haste, he hurriedly unlocked and threw wide open. 

I was struck motionless with wonder. There, upon its pedestal, 
stood the Hercyna, in exactly the same position as that in which she 
stood when I had last seen her. I had my own reasons for remember- 
ing that day. 

“In the name of magic!” I exclaimed, “ what is the meaning of 
this?” 

“ You may well say, ‘In the name of magic!’” he answered. “ You 
know as much about it as Ido. No—Iam wrong. Do you see no 
change? Is it the same?” 

I looked again. It was then, for the first time in my life, that I re- 
marked in the face that strange, beautiful human look that no other 
statue ever bore. Then I looked again at the curator and our eyes 
met. He had observed it also. 

The news soon ran through the town, and the police were again set 
to search. But my friend this time showed but little zeal in aiding 
them. “ What does it signify,” he used to say to those engaged in the 
inquiry, “so long as we have it again now, where it has been mean- 
time?” This carelessness on his part was set down by some to the 
effect of increasing age and lethargy ; but I knew better. Certain 
strange experiences of my life, certain deductions that I was now 
driven to make from those experiences, enabled me to form more than 
a mere guess at the real truth of the mystery. I, and my friend the 
curator through me, had become the sole confidants of the secret of 
the missing statue. During Doctor Mohnkopf’s life, I have not felt 
myself at liberty to tell this story, about which he felt a delicacy that I 
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confess I could not even understand, much less share, althotgl i re- 
lates far more to me than to him. Ever since that September born 
ing he would sit for hours absorbed before the figure, like a loVer. who 
had grown fat and plethoric before the tomb of the mistress of his 
youth ; and, save to me, he would never even name her name, which 
he seemed to treat as something sacred. But he is long gone; and | 
need no longer remain silent, now that by speaking I shall run no risk 
of giving my old friend pain. I do not think, in justice to another, 
that this experience of mine ought to be buried with me; and I will 
therefore, in as few words as possible, relate for the first time the true 
story of the whole affair. In doing so, however, I shall give results 
only, and shall ask my reader to accept my facts without expecting me, 
in every case, to explain how it was that I became acquainted with 
them all. I do not intend to be cross-examined. If he should be so 
extremely impolite as to doubt my words, let him, when he is next 
making a foreign tour, sleep a night at Eulenburg, and spend the next 
day at the gallery of the museum. In the very first room, facing the 
door, his eye will be caught by a statue of white marble slightly dis- 
figured by such a stain as I have already described. Then let him 
take a chair and sit down before it, closing the door behind him if he 
is afraid of draughts ; and I will wager, ay, a thousand to one, that in 
five minutes he will believe — nay, that he will 4ow— that my words 
are the words of truth. If not — but I do not write for such as he. 


II. 


Ir was a fine spring morning in the town of Eulenburg. The air 
was sweet and warm; the lilacs were blooming, the sun was shining. 
and the sky was blue. Nor is Eulenburg by any means a city like 
some that I could name, which do not feel in their dull hearts the 
spring that is everywhere around them. On the contrary, it shared to 
the full the blessing of that short time of the year when the cold winds 
are over and the full heat of the sun is not yet come. 

Who could work on such a day, when more pleasure, and more 
profit too, could be gained from a single hour of sunny idleness, than 
from four-and-twenty of the hardest toil? So, at least, on this 23d of 
May, seemed to think a young and handsome man—I may say this 
now, even supposing that it were myself, for I am certainly neither 
young nor handsome any longer — who was sitting, with a drawing- 
board upon his knees and a crayon in his hand, right in front of the 
statue known to artists and critics as that of the nymph Hercyna, in 
the gallery of the museum. But neither were his eyes upon his model, 
nor was the faintest trace of a line upon his paper. On the contrary, 
his look was almost as vacant as his paper itself, so far as regarded 
any interest in what was around him: it sought the window above, 
through which streamed a sunbeam out of a glimpse of blue sky. At 
last he seemed able to resist the sight no longer, or the scent of the 
outside air, which, filling the place with suggestions of fields and gar- 
dens, invaded senses and awakened desires which are beyond the 
reach of all the pictures and statues in the world. Without bestowing 
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a single parting glance upon the exquisite form before him — more 
exquisite by far than any he was likely to .meet either in street or 
country road — he suddenly gathered his materials together, tossed on 
his hat, and burst from the door with a deep sigh of relief and that 
sharp and glorious sensation of pleasure which, I maintain, in spite of 
morality, of philosophy, of everything and everybody, always belongs 
to the neglect of work for the sake of sunshine. 

I do not care who contradicts me in this, for I know that all men, 
even those who may do so most loudly, agree with me in their hearts. 
Nothing gives such zest to a holiday as the feeling that it is time 
snatched from work ; and I do not think that rest when work is over, 
delightful as it is, is fit to be named in the same breath with the de- 
light of idleness. Men rust and grow stupid in rest, but idleness 
sharpens and brightens. Without being such an enthusiast in its cause 
as a friend of mine —he was the hardest of workers, by the way — 
who used to say that his deau idéa/ of a delightful life was having always 
too much to do and never doing any of it, I certainly believe that so- 
ciety should be so constituted that all work should be left for night, 
for winter, and for wet weather — that would give plenty of time surely 
for any amount of it — and, as things are, I hold that sunshine alone 
is more than sufficient compensation for any pricks of conscience on 
the score of want of industry. 

Such, at least, whatever may be my own opinion in these latter days, 
was that of the young man who walked away with such gaiety of heart 
from the museum on that especial May morning. But I was wrong in 
one point, however. He did give one passing thought to the Hercyna 
before he left the door. “I wonder how it would be to feel like that 
statue,” he thought to himself. “What a doom for her whose spirit 
once wondered about the world with the earth-goddess herself to be 
fixed to a pedestal on this bright day — a day worthy of her own Aonia 
in the golden age! How she must have envied me when she saw me 
run out into the sunshine! She must feel lost without her constant 
visitor, and be positively jealous of Madame Flora. Well, I know 
which is the fairer of the two to day at least — and hurrah for the fairest, 
always and everywhere !— Ah!” he exclaimed aloud, suddenly ; for 
he was suddenly encountered by two ladies, the sight of whom brought 
his buoyant steps to a stand, his hat from his head, and a flush to his 
face. 

“Mr. Melvil!” said the elder of the two, a pleasant and comfortable 
person of middle age, in a tone of pleased surprise, “only think of our 
meeting you here!” She held out her hand as she spoke. Her com- 
panion, a very pretty girl, whose age and appearance corresponded 
with the season, did not hold out hers, but she returned his blush, 
which was better still. 

“ The surprise ought to be on my side,” he answered. “It is nothing 
so wonderful to meet me here, I assure you. The only reason why, in 
fact, I do not feel surprise is, because the surprise is lost in the pleasure.” 

“Then in that case we will lose ours too, and for the same reason. 
We have been here since yesterday only. Have you been here long?” 

He glanced at the young lady as he answered, “ Yes, indeed — for 
three long months, which have seemed three years. This is my home 
at present. You are travellers, I suppose?” 
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“Yes,” replied she to whom his lock, not his speech, was addressed 
—and her voice was charmingly sweet and clear — “ we are making a 
tour. Papa is with us.” 

The young artist’s face clouded for an instant. 

“T hope Sir John is well?” he asked. 

“ My brother is not very well this morning,” answered the elder lady ; 
“he is rather tired with yesterday’s long journey, so Alice and I have 
come out alone. We were on our way to the museum.” 

Certainly we are the creatures of circumstances. I do not by any 
means state this as a truism, but as a good hard truth, which it has 
taken me more than half a lifetime to learn, and which very few men 
ever really learn at all. Melvil’s delight at being out of the museum 
was all at once turned to an eager desire to return to it. It was the 
turn of the goddess Flora to be jealous now—although the Hercyna 
was by no means avenged. 

“Then you are indeed fortunate,” he said, “for you have lighted 
upon the best of all possible guides.” 

“But you are coming from it, are you not?” asked the elder lady, 
to whom, however, the offer did not seem to be by any means unwelcome. 

“But now I am going back,” Melvil answered —“ that is, if Mrs. 
Dalton and Miss Fenwick will allow me.” 

“We shall be only too delighted, indeed,” replied Mrs. Dalton ; and 
the three ascended the steps of the museum. 

“All of us must be drunk once,” says Geethe: “ Youth is drunken- 
ness without wine ;” and on my own authority I will add, without even 
love, at least when it is not spoiled by the curse of premature self-con- 
sciousness or of premature prudence—to my mind respectively the 
most terrible of misfortunes and the most degrading of vices. The 
greatest of all fools is he who is wise too soon ; but to be such a fool 
as that was not, thank God, the fate of myself or of Lewis Melvil ; 
and he, even had he not already been much more than half in love with 
Alice Fenwick, would have felt his blood flow with scarcely less warmth 
than now, while wandering by her side through such a treasure-house 
of beauty in such an atmosphere of spring. He thought not for an 
instant that she was far too rich and that he was far too poor for him 
to be justified — as the world thinks, and, in the present condition of 
things, rightly thinks — in doing more than admire her from a respect- 
ful distance ; that society had placed between the only child of a titled 
merchant-prince and the younger son of a half-pay captain’s widow, 
who might, so far as things seemed, possibly one day or other manage 
to make some kind of living as a drawing-master, a barrier even 
stronger than that placed between them by wealth: he only thought, 
if indeed he thought at all, of the present moment, and of a future 
whose wildest impossibilities seemed already to be realised. For the 
present, it sufficed him that he was with Alice: for the future, ‘Titian, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, were to welcome an equal to an equal throne. 
Love and artistic ambition were mingled and fulfilled in the unconscious 
happiness of the hour. The outside air, which before had drawn him 
from the gallery, now seemed no longer to speak of fields and gardens ; 
it seemed rather to have its birth in the place where he was, and that 
the windows were open, not to admit it, but to allow it to spread over 
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all the earth. Nor, may one suppose, were the feelings of his com- 
panion so very different, for she was younger in years than he, and 
fully as young in spirit. 

Mrs. Dalton was certainly the very worst of chaperones. She was 
not only unsuspicious by nature, but utterly prosaic also, and she 
would have stared in blank amazement had any one suggested to her 
that there could be the least particle of danger in that meeting, ren- 
dered all the more exciting by a long separation between her niece 
and the young artist, who was a great favourite of hers. If the truth 
must be told, she looked upon him rather in the light of a favourite 
dog, whom she liked to stroke and to feed with sweet biscuit — who 
might, indeed, be formidable to strangers but could be thoroughly 
trusted by his friends. I am afraid, when I come to think of it now, 
that Melvil used to act rather hypocritically by the good lady, and 
that, to follow out the dog simile, he wagged his tail a little too osten- 
tatiously before her. She was of an age when ladies dearly love 
attentions from very young men, and can be flattered by a bungler who 
would be laughed at by a young girl. Besides, to do her justice, she 
was good-nature itself, and nothing gave her greater pleasure than to 
see people enjoying themselves, as it is called. Even the most prosaic 
of middle-aged ladies may have a good deal of youth left in them, so 
far as want of prudence is concerned. And so, on the whole, it need 
not afford very much ground for wonder, especially considering her 
rather full style of figure, that she began after a time to feel reminded, 
by certain sensations in her neck and limbs, of the Turkish saying 
about sitting being better than standing, and that she therefore took a 
seat in front of that chef d’auvre of the Pavotine school, the “Seven 

leepers” of D’Ormiglione. I am thus precise in order that those who 
are acquainted with the Eulenburg gallery may perceive at once that 
not only was her back turned towards our friend the Hercyna, but that 
she would not be able to see it even if she turned her head. 

For it was before the Hercyna that Alice Fenwick and her guide 
ere long found themselves. They had no pains in the neck; for she 
had kept her head a good deal bent down, and he had not been raising 
his eyes very high, except in a metaphorical sense. And now her head 
was bent lower still, and his eyes were not raised even to a level with 
those of the neglected nymph. 

The gallery was nearly empty. It was not the tourist season, and 
the native Eulenburgers were not among its frequenters, so that it was 
an ideal place for a /te-a-téte. 

Lewis Melvil felt a delightful embarrassment at finding himself once 
more alone with Alice after so long, and for a few moments he was 
silent. At last he said,— 

“ How lucky it is I met you this morning, as you are leaving so soon. 
But I suppose I may hope to see you once more, before you go?” 

“That depends entirely upon you, I should think,” she answered, 
with a bright smile. ‘“ You know where we are staying?” 

“If it depends on me, then—but are you really going on Thursday ?” 

“ Really and truly.” 

“But that will be a very great mistake.” 

“Why a mistake?” 
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“T can assure you there is a great deal to be seen at Eulenburg.” 

“Indeed! I always heard it was one of the stupidest places in the 
world.” 

“T suppose you got the idea from the name. ‘ Eulenburg’ means 
‘stronghold of owls,’ you know.” 

“ And is that the character of the Eulenburgers ?” 

“Rather. But they—the real owls, I mean—are by no means 
stupid birds. I have rather an affection for them.” 

“What a singular taste!” 

“You would learn to share it, if you stayed. There are three owls 
that I almost always see whenever I go in a certain direction at night 
to whom I always take off my hat, they are so large and so white. I 
call them Caspar, Melchior, and Balthazar.” 

“How very interesting! But I should scarcely care to stay at a 
place only to make the bowing acquaintance of three owls, even though 
they are so large and so white, and have such magnificent names.” 

“ But there is more than the owls; there is the Dom-hirche 53 

“The most hideous old church I ever saw.” 

“There is the country and neighbourhood———” 

“T did not think much of it from what I saw in our journey yester- 
day. And I suppose it is hardly equal to where we are going in Swit- 
zerland.” 

“Had you not better put yourself in a position to make the com- 
parison ?” 

“You seem very devoted to Eulenburg.” 

“T am —till Thursday.” 

“ And why till then?” 

“Can you ask?” 

She did not press the question. He continued,— 

“ Now that you have once been here, I shall hate the place as soon 
as you leave it.” 

She ought to have told him he was talking nonsense, but she did not. 
She was a very sincere person, and not given to say what she did not 
think. 

“Tt will make very little difference, I should think,” she answered. 

“ How can it be the same place again?” he asked. “You might as 
well say that that marble statue in front of us would be the same as 
before, if it could, for a passing moment, be touched with such real 
life as that which is mine now.” 

Poor deserted Hercyna! But then it is true that her ears were made 
of marble. 

“ But tell me something about yourself,” said Miss Fenwick, hurriedly. 
“ Are you getting on well? Are you working hard? Have you any- 
thing to show us?” 

“YT am doing as well as I can — but——’ 

“But what?” 

“ But what is the use? —I was going to say.” 

“The use!” 

“ Yes — when it brings me no nearer-——’ 

“ But it does bring you nearer—nearer to fame and honour for your- 
self — nearer to doing something in the world — nearer to doing some- 
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thing for Ari.” There was a brightness in her eyes as she spoke that 
argued her to be worth the love of a nobler man than he. 

The enthusiasm that lay under her words was contagious. 

“ Alice. dearest Alice!” he exclaimed, suddenly, “only say nearer 
to yourself, and you will have said all.” 

At least he had now said all ; and, what is more, he had said enough. 
What more he said may be gathered from the fact that she had listened 
to him for so long — for she must more or less have felt what was com- 
ing —and from the necessary deduction that, having listened to him 
thus far, she was certainly not unlikely to listen to him a great deal 
farther. Since, therefore, it would be as highly impolite on my part to 
write as though my reader were wholly without either imagination or 
experience as it would be for him to doubt any of my words, I may as 
well save myself the trouble of dwelling farther on what, after all, is so 
commonplace a scene, and will only add, that when the two rejoined 
Mrs. Dalton, who was surprised to find how long they had been away 
from under her wing — that lady must either have had very great ad- 
miration for the work of D’Ormiglione or else great sympathy with its 
subject — Melvil was more polite and attentive to her than ever, while 
Miss Fenwick was so silent and dstraite that her aunt thought her 
over-fatigued, and marched her home at once. And so the gallery was 
once more deserted, and the Hercyna left once more alone. 


Ill. 


Love and Spring had been in the room with her; but now they were 
there no longer. Love had gone out with the lovers, and Spring, as in 
duty bound, had followed it. And so the day passed on in that empty 
place, so full of now unseen beauty, until the evening came, and all 
was darkness as well as solitude. Herr Mohnkopf having made his 
rounds — a duty which he never neglected, and which he distinctly and 
particularly remembered having performed even later than usual on 
that particular day —the doors were closed and barred until the next 
morning. For a while the saints, heroes, and angels, the trees, rocks, 
and rivers, that covered the walls, faded away into the monotony of a 
night without siars. The statues fared worse ; for they remained visible 
only to become confused masses of shapelessness. But presently all 
was changed. Any one who has ever had the misfortune, as most would 
deem it, to be shut up alone in a picture-gallery on a moonlight night, 
will readily recognise in the idea that, in the night time, painted and 
carved figures take their turn of life and wakefulness, something more 
than a mere child’s fancy. Without being one’s self a Christmas child, 
and without its being the night of Saint Walburga, this is something 
like what one would see. 

The moon rises slowly, but is not as yet in sight; the first sign of 
her gradual coming being a single lance-like beam of a pale amber 
colour thrown through one shining point of the great window, and 
striking full upon the blue robes of the mater dolorosa. Above, below, 
and on all sides of its path, everything in the long bare chamber, whose 
walls and ceilings have receded into a vague region of night which 
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knows not of bounds and limits, is only thrown into a deeper obscurity 
and a deeper and yet more mysterious repose ; but those blue robes, 
pierced by its touch, presently begin to flutter and wave. Their arti- 
ficial lights and shadows, made for the eye of the sun, change, and 
deepen, and grow pale ; their folds become confused, and hang in a 
strange disorder. Before long, though slowly, the figure itself gradually 
rises under the influence of the rising and brightening dart of amber, 
which begins now, as its shaft broadens and ascends upon the wall, to 
change from amber to gray. Tremblingly she stands out for a single 
moment from the dark background ; and then, in the dead silence, she 
once more kneels to weep and pray, not now as the painter, but as the 
moonlight wills ; not now the still, motionless figure such as the sun 
points out with his wand of truth to common eyes, but with manifest 
tears and heavings of the breast, with eyes that strain and lips that 
quiver. But she does not wake alone for long. Suddenly, without an 
instant’s warning, the white, round shoulder, whiter and rounder even 
than in the softest twilight, but clearer and brighter. even than when 
seen in the fresh light of an autumn morning, and the wreath, no longer 
of marble, but of pure silver, of some vine-crowned Meenad flash out 
of the darkness as if to mock the tears of the mother of sorrows. 
Prayer-absorbed, and with eyes averted from earth, she indeed sees not 
the advent of the wine-priestess ; but the motion of the white arm is 
not unheeded. The hand waves and beckons ; the foot moves as if 
to leap from the pedestal. The marble grows drunken with the first 
full draught of moonlight, and, by reflecting, bestows also what it re- 
ceives. At the silent summons other phantoms rise into waking, first 
singly and slowly — then more quickly, and by tens and scores — then 
furiously, and by hundreds at once. First appear the kindred and fel- 
low-servants of the Mcenad: Bacchus hurls himself from his car — 
Venus stands half emerged from her shell — Silenus rolls on the ground, 
and his sides shake visibly with the silent laughter which he cannot 
contain. But all is grotesque and out of keeping. It is not into the 
arms of Ariadne that Bacchus springs: alas! it is the longing embrace 
of some holy Theresa which is to be balked by that of the unholy god. 
The court of Venus is no longer made up of the nymphs and shepherds 
of Cyprus ; those that flock round her now are worshippers of a far 
other kind. That worn, meagre form that presses nearest is, despite 
the goat-skins in which he is clothed, no Arcadian shepherd, but Saint 
Anthony, or Saint Paulus Eremita ; that knight in snow-white armour 
is Sir Galahad ; that tall, pale woman with the wounded breast is not 
Cleopatra, but Lucretia ; those mitres betoken not priests of Serapis, 
but popes and prelates ; those fillets belong to vestals, and those dark 
robes to nuns. Nor is it some revel of Bacchantes at which Silenus 
laughs ; it is that in the confused mingling of outlines, in the distortion 
of forms, in the maze of colours, the pure and reverent harmony of 
day is lost at last in a whirl of blasphemous obscenity which it were 
utterly unfitting to describe, either here or elsewhere. And yet the pure 
and beautiful is not altogether wanting ; but it is only that the crowd of 
monstrous combinations may be rendered more horribly grotesque by 
force of contrast. For a moment, perhaps, Titania, with her dainty 
and delicate court, may come forward to lead a more sweet and tender 
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revel ; but ske strives in vain. How should poor earth-fairies stem a 
torrent in which saints and angels themselves are lost and intermingled 
with a triumphant orgy of satyrs, apes, goblins, and fiends? It is all 
a veritable nightmare, only without sleep —a witches’ Sabbath of Art. 
At last, so do the shadows of heaven, earth, and hell mock each other 
with contortions and grimaces that they become undistinguishable. 
Evil burlesques good, and good evil. The place, formerly so empty, 
begins to swarm. It is true that the forms which fill it do not touch 
the floor, but that is only because the air is a firmer ground for gambols 
such as theirs. It is certainly not that they are contained and sup- 
ported by their frames and pedestals. And, what makes it all the more 
bewildering, all the more weirdly oppressive to the soul, is the utter 
silence of it all—for, but for the occasional cry of some wandering 
owl, not a sound is to be heard. There is music of a sort, indeed, but 
it is music without even the shadow of a sound —the music of a vague 
and fancied rhythm such as the deaf seem to hear when they watch 
the feet of the dancers. But meanwhile the light grows still broader 
and broader, whiter and whiter. Its current changes, and the kneeling 
mother, who has alone remained true and steadfast, is lost in the wider 
flood. She is no longer the one pure note in that harmony of discord. 
And now wilder and wilder, faster and faster, more and more dream- 
like grows the dance of shadows. 

The moon is wholly risen, and the grotesque vision changes again. 
The last gestures, the last attitudes, the last contortions of feature re- 
main, indeed, but they are arrested and fixed by the cold lake of light. 
The outlines, although no easier to unravel, no longer bewilder by 
ceaseless variation, and the colours, washed in a bath of whiteness, are 
startingly clear and bright —clearer, brighter, and purer than on the 
sunniest of days. And so, for a full minute, the vision remains ; and 
then at last it begins to grow pale and faded, as before sleeping eyes 
wearied out with dreams. The full light, instead of spreading, now 
begins to concentrate itself, and falls upon some beautiful statue, which 
it renders doubly beautiful. The walls, with their now languid burden, 
begin to retreat again into dim, mysterious distance ; and the eye is 
fascinated only by that one still figure, shining like a silver mist in the 
strong but fantastic light, with its transparent outlines, and its form 
that has become pure once more ; for it is no longer one of that world 
of shadows that have now slowly vanished back into the black chaos 
whence they came. 

But to be alone in the moonlight for long together is impossible. 
One troop of shadows departs only that another may succeed it. 
There are always memories and dreams. When the rays of the sun 
are upon us it is possible to live in the present: warmth and light 
destroy regret and fear. But it is not so when the only light is of a 
night which does not bestow the forgetfulness of sleep. Now, as a 
statue cannot accurately be said ever to wake, so, logically, it cannot 
be said ever to sleep, any more than, since it does not live, it can, when 
destroyed, be said to die. It follows, then, that as she did not sleep, 
the night fairies — or fancies, call them which you please, they are the 
same thing — trooped down upon the moonlight to the Hercyna also 
as soon as she seemed to be left alone. 
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“Tam called beautiful,” she said, or rather they said for her. “From 
the bounds of earth men come to see and worship me. At my feet 
thousands have sat—thousands before my eyes. My form is of the 
gods, men say ; a pattern of human grace — nay more, of grace that is 
not human, but divine. Poets have sung of me, and painters studied 
me, and sculptors have copied me. Rich men have spent their gold to 
buy me, and the poor have drawn from me and from my loveliness full 
many a draught of joy and comfort. Even the air around breathes but 
the glory of my beauty. I am verily a goddess and a queen. And 
then — one breath of spring, one glance of the sun, and lo, my crown 
falls off, and is no more. 

“Ts, then, the spring more beautiful than I? Are flower-buds better 
carved than are my lips, and are the leaves more lovely than my 
hair? Is hawthorn-bloom more white than is my bosom, and are the 
waves more graceful than my limbs? Yet must I think so, since spring 
conquers me. My lovers leave me at her lightest look ; and even he, 
my truest slave of all, who daily sat before my feet, and sought to learn 
my secret, and declared my praise over all things that are on earth, 
even he has left me at her whisper —even his eyes no longer rested 
upon mine, but roamed from me to seek the far sky, and his feet fled 
from me, as though I were to be loathed, and were not beautiful. 

“And yet is spring truly more beautiful? For he left the spring, and 
came back hither for the sake of one whose form, though like, was yet 
no match for mine. More lovely than the spring, then, he at least must 
have deemed her; but surely not than I. That cannot be. Is any 
part of her to be compared with the all-perfect whole that my great 
master made me? Hers is but the imperfect beauty of a woman ; 
mine, the complete beauty of all womanhood made perfect wholly — 
nature’s beauty blent with all the beauty of triumphant art. 

“What is this thing called life, which is in truth my rival? What 
the thing that makes men stone to me as I to them, and makes them 
flesh to those that are of flesh? What is this thing that is called love, 
the child of life and spring, that I, with all my beauty, cannot gain 
from my poor rival? What this thing called youth, that I have never 
known? 

“T hate it all, the godlike beauty in which thus I dwell as in a prison. 
I would yield it all could I but also know what these things are — 
could myself hear the music of the birds, and breathe the flowers’ 
fragrance — understand how beauty is not all things in the world. 
Ah! my great master, hadst thou also breathed, like him of Amathus, 
a living soul into the beauty fashioned by thy hands! Be thine the 
curse, not mine, if my desire prove stronger than my strength. I would 
no more be but of stone. I am weary of the world of art, and yearn 
for that of nature. Be it for pain or torment, only let me live!” 

The moonlight grew paler and more pale. It was fading away from 
her — in another instant all would be dark again. 

“ Give me life,” cried once more the voice of her dream: “let me 
only leave this place and live!” 

Then once more the moonbeam streamed full upon her, pale no longer, 
but filled with a new and golden light ; and a whisper reached her that 
came from no dream of hers,— 
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“ As thou wilt, daughter of my mortal hands, so be it fulfilled to thee 
even unto the third time.” 

In fancy she bowed her head and clasped her hands. 

“Be then my desire fulfilled for the first time!” her thought ex- 
claimed. “Soul of my master, let me live!” 

The golden followed the silver light. The moon had climbed out 
of sight, and the long gallery was again wholly plunged in darkness. 

I believe I have already mentioned that this was the night of the 
23d of May. If not, I now supply the omission. 


IV. 


I am sorry to say that I must here disregard the artistic unities, for 
which I am old-fashioned enough to entertain a profound respect. 
The place, for the present, is no longer Eulenburg, but Paris; the 
time, no longer the best time of spring, but the middle of the Paris 
season, which, as everybody knows, is just the most detestable time of 
the whole year. AsI fancied, so I found it—that the peaceful German 
city, where I had spent so many happy and studious days, had really 
become hateful to me after Alice Fenwick had carried the spring away 
with her. Our foolish scene before the Hercyna had, as might be ex- 
pected, led to nothing, except that I was left profoundly and miserably 
in love. That I was loved in return, I had been assured, and I believed ; 
but this only made matters all the worse. I was not of a nature to 
love without hope ; but, under the circumstances, there was but little, 
if any, difference between hope and despair. Can I make myself un- 
derstood by this cynical, impassive generation of young men, who seem 
to me to be born bald and grey-headed? Shall I be believed, even by 
their sisters, when I say that Alice Fenwick was literally the one idea 
of my soul ; and that I was wrapped in a very luxury of wretchedness 
in perceiving how slender was the chance that she could ever be my 
wife? It was so, however; and perhaps a few old fellows of my own 
age, who keep yellow and ragged camelias wrapped .in tissue-paper in 
some dusty, out-of-the-way corner, will sympathise with me. Yes, we 
used to love in my day, and rather prided ourselves on our weakness ; 
and, let me add for the benefit of my younger friends, accustomed as 
they are to ask about everything, Does it pay? that this weakness of 
ours was very often productive of a good deal of strength. Enthusiasm 
of every kind is power, even though it be caused by so trivial a thing, 
as they might term it, as an honest love for a young and innocent girl. 
And so it was, that my life in Paris was anything but unprofitable to 
me. My energy needed some vent, and I took a pride in proving to 
myself that I was not quite unworthy of my goddess. Of follies I was 
guilty without end —c/a va sans dire — Bohemia is not a land of mod- 
ern discovery, and its inhabitants are not very worldly-wise, or very 
constant in practice. I may as well say at once that I lived like my 
companions, who were not exactly what are called “steady young men.” 
There are certain lyrics of Béranger and of Henri Murger which I still 
read sometimes, and always with a sort of feeling that I myself am the 
author of them, so much the experience expressed in them appears to 
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have been my own. But even in the Bohemia of the pays Zatin there 
are more modes of living than one, although externally the life of its 
inhabitants may appear to be much the same. I, at least, had thrown 
out one strong anchor which had taken firm hold below the shoals and 
shifting sands ; and I must say also, in justice to myself, to my friends, 
and to many sad and pleasant memories, that far more mud has been 
thrown upon me in my more prosperous days from the carriage-wheels 
of good society, than ever, during my garret life, was splashed from the 
unprudish feet of Jeannette or Madelon. 

It was at this idle, hard-working, happy, miserable, extravagant, self- 
denying period of my career, that I was one day met upon one of the 
boulevards by my friend — or acquaintance, I ought perhaps to say, to 
be strictly accurate ; but we were all friends in those days — poor Félix 
Laurent, whom my old comrades, now so scattered, will recognise at 
once as the best and most promising of us all, and who died just too 
soon to achieve the most splendid fame. Some day, perhaps, I may 
tell his story — but this by the way. At present I must confine myself 
to my own. I turned, and we walked on together. I had been struck 
by an amused look on his usually over-serious face, and, after a short 
time, he said,— 

“My dear Lewis, only think what has just happened!” 

“What?” I asked. “I never try to guess. Life is short, you 
know e 

“And Art is long. But even art has an end at last. That is the 
very point.” 

“ Well, then?” 

“You know what I have been wanting for so long, and intriguing for 
too, after my own fashion? Well, I begin to consider myself a com- 
plete Talleyrand, and to perceive that diplomacy is my true career. I 
am to be at Madame M ’s this evening,” he added, naming the 
wife of a well-known banker and financier. I knew why he wished to 
be there ; but, though the story is both curious and romantic, it is too 
long to insert here, and is, besides, quite irrelevant. 

“The banker’s wife?” I asked ; “I know. By the way, she is bitten 
by Anglomania, is she not?” 

“That is her last whim. Ah—a thought strikes me!” 

“ Allow me to congratulate you.” 

“ Congratulate yourself, rather, and do me a great service.” 

“ Consider it done.” 

‘“T shall cover myself with no end of écda¢. Englishmen are rare 
with us just now — have you a dress-coat?” 

“ After a fashion.” 

“ All right. And gloves?” 

“ They may be borrowed or stolen.” 

“Good. ‘Then come with me to Madame M——’s. I shall be 
prime favourite for a whole day if I bring her a live Ang/ais, especially 
if you will condescend to behave as much like a bear as possible, and 
talk about nothing but rosdif, and /a boxe. Madame will adore you. 
Now I think of it, don’t wear gloves. It will look more barbaric. If 
you will only shave your face and dye your hair scarlet, it will be 
glorious.” ‘ 
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“T will do what Ican. Perhaps a pair of boxing-gloves would be 
better even than none at all?” 

“With a kilt and a collar @ 2 Byron—the effect would be superb! 
So you will come?” 

“With pleasure.” 

So we dined, and having dressed ourselves —I remember that my 
dress-coat, which was of fabulous age, split under the right arm as [ 
put it on, and, having to be cobbled up by unpractised fingers, gave 
me the acutest anxiety and discomfort for the rest of the evening ; and 
that I had to go half starved for two days and more to provide myself 
with gloves and the numberless e¢-ce/eras of which a man who is out- 
side the world of receptions is always in want at the last moment — 
we proceeded to the Adel of Monsieur, or, practically, of Madame 
M I believe that Félix was in his heart rather disappointed that 
I had not actually carried out the programme of costume that we had 
arranged ; but he was really grateful to me for coming: and after all, 
as he was good enough to tell me as a piece of consolation, though my 
dress might be tolerably orthodox, my accent, on which I particularly 
prided myself, was abominable. I was duly presented to madame, and 
favoured by having to receive from her a monologue in some language 
which I could not understand, but which, from just catching the words 
“zat grand pocte, tender, impassioned, sublime, your Sare Adam Smit,” 
I conjectured might be my own. However, there was neither necessity 
nor opportunity to answer, so I listened with as much stolidity as I 
could assume, bowed stiffly when it was over, said “Oh, yes!” like 
Lord Allcash in ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ and then, having done my duty as an 
Englishman, made way for my successor. 

‘The new-comer was a lady —or let me rather give her the higher 
title of woman, for of all women she was, so far as figure and features 
were concerned, the most beautiful I ever saw. To say that she was 
a model for a sculptor, is to say nothing, even though the sculptor had 
been Praxiteles himself. She was, I believe, rather tall ; but so per- 
fectly was she proportioned that it was impossible to tell without care- 
fully comparing her with others ; and one was not likely to look much 
at others when she was by. The true test of a beautiful face is the 
profile ; and hers was of the best and most faultless Greek type, of the 
low-browed order, like that bust which every one knows so well under 
the name of the nymph Clytie. Her hair, however, was not dark, as 
might be expected from the style of her features, but lay in great thick 
waves of shining gold, partly gathered up closely at the back of the 
head, and fastened by a small s¢é/etfo, and partly flowing down the 
neck, and thence over the shoulders in a broad cataract of loose and 
natural curls. It grew down in front considerably over the line of the 
forehead, which was marked by a kind of frontal, such as the ancient 
Greeks called an amphyx—I am thus seemingly pedantic, because, 
although I believe it is still in use, I am ignorant of its name in the 
technical language of modern ciffeurs. It did not, however, strike me 
as being a well-chosen head-dress ; for, being of bright gold, it was 
scarcely distinguishable from the hair itself, and seemed to argue an 
imperfect eye for harmonies and contrasts of colour. The slender neck 
was wonderfully graceful, and it, together with the face, the shoulders, 
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the arms, and the hands, was of a pure and transparent whiteness that 
was literally dazzling, reflecting light instead of absorbing it. And yet, 
in reality, it could not be very clear, for it was without the delicate pen- 
cilling of the veins or the passing rose-tints that we generally admire 
in fair complexions. Her eyes were large, and of a rich deep blue, but 
cold ; and cold also was the expression of her perfect lips, which were 
as pure and undisturbed in their outline as those of a young child. 
The whole character of the face was grave and by no means unami- 
able ; but the coldness of the eyes and lips, and the general faultless- 
ness of the features, and the completeness of their repose, made it far 
from being what an Italian would call sympathetic ; it seemed made to 
be admired far more than to be loved. Her dress, I fear I must con- 
fess, I have forgotten ; and so I may fairly assume it to have been in 
as good taste as was possible in days when the apparent object of 
dressmakers was to make the costume of each successive year more 
hideous than that of the preceding. But I have always observed that 
as long as a beautiful woman is dressed fairly according to the exist- 
ing fashion, it is of very little consequence, in the eyes of men, what 
that fashion is. I only call to mind that she seemed to affect pale and 
uniform colours, and that she wore but few ornaments: there was a 
necklace of pearls, certainly, and a bracelet or two ; but there were no 
earrings, for the delicate ears were not even pierced ; and there was no 
display of diamonds, which in itself made her look rather remarkable 
in a room full of jewels. Yes—Ido remember one point in her cos- 
tume ; she wore a scarf of white lace, embroidered with golden thread, 
carefully but gracefully arranged over her left shoulder and the upper 
part of her left arm. The general effect she produced at first sight 
was that of a cold cloud of gold and snow. 

As I had but just left the side of my hostess when this lady 
approached, I was still near enough to hear her first words. What the 
words themselves were is of no importance, conveying as they did no 
more than some ordinary salutation ; but I was immediately struck by 
the voice in which they were spoken. It was of a rare contra/to qual- 
ity, and wonderfully soft and clear. Her pronunciation of French, 
although lady-like and correct, was still that of a foreigner ; and its 
full and rather inward character made me think that her tongue must 
be familiar with some strongly-aspirated language — such as Spanish, 
for instance. And yet, charming and musical as were her tones, they, 
like her face, wanted the indefinable charm of sympathy. Moved by 
the interest which her appearance excited in me, I spoke to Monsieur 
B , a young man of good family with whom I had some slight ac- 
quaintance, and asked him if he could tell me anything about the 
stranger. 

“Of course I can!” he answered. “It is the Circassian Princess. 
Have you never seen her before?” 

“Tam ashamed to say that I have not even heard of her.” 

“TI suppose you have been away from Paris,” he said. “She is to be 
the lioness of the season — of the rest of it, that is. Beautiful, is she 
not?” 

“ And her name?” 

“ Her name?— Diadie/ I wish I had been taught Circassian. We 
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always call her the Princess. What is her name?” he asked of another 
man who was near ; “I am ashamed to ask, but I never can remember 
names that I can’t spell.” 

“What — the fair Hungarian’s?” 

“ No —the Circassian’s — the Princess’s.” 

“ She’s a Hungarian, I believe —or else a Russian, or Servian, or 
something of that sort. De Sancy knew her at Vienna.” 

“ And yet the name is by no means hard or unvocalic,” said another, 
“ Madame la Princesse de Paro — that’s all.” 

“That’s not the name I heard ; there were z’s and gutturals in it. 
But De Paro—that sounds Italian or Spanish. And how is she a 
princess?” 

“ How she is a princess I cannot tell you,” said an old gentleman in 
spectacles ; “but the name is not Italian and not Spanish. Paro is 
the name of an island in the Archipelago which used to be called 
Paros in old times. The difference in the name is very slight, you see.” 

“Then we may call her Princess of the Marble Mines?” 

“Precisely so,” said the old gentleman. “Monte Marpessa, in the 
island of Paro or Paros ”— and he began a long discussion upon marble 
in general, from which he naturally branched off to that of Monte Matto 
and Carrara ; theuce to the mineral wealth of Italy, thence to mines in 
general ; and so, naturally, to the inevitable dovrse. LI afterwards learned 
that he was my host, Monsieur M himself. 

It was clear enough, from the course of this conversation, and from 
others in which I shared that evening, either as talker or listener, that, 
while it was evidently the right thing to seem to know all about her, 
no one really knew who the Princess, as she was called, was, or whence 
she came. And yet at the same time no one, even among the most 
habitually suspicious, hinted a doubt of her being fully entitled to the 
very highest consideration. Perhaps the fact of her having a great 
reputation for wealth had something to do with this. There was also 
another remarkable thing respecting her, that among all the women 
present I noticed a singular amount of real, not affected charity, in their 
allusions to one whom, one would think, they had so much reason 
to fear as a successful rival of them all, in one way or another. They 
seemed, indeed, scarcely to speak of her as if she were one of them- 
selves —to speak of her as if they and she, in spite of their common 
sex, had little or nothing really in common. It was even stranger still 
that she did not seem to have the power of drawing men to her side. 
I feel sure that on that evening not one woman who was there lost a 
single attention by reason of the presence of this lady. I can answer 
for myself, that in spite of curiosity, interest, and admiration, I not only 
did not feel attracted towards her, but even almost repelled by her ; 
and this sensation of mine, I have no doubt, was shared by all in the 
room to a greater or less extent. 

At length our eyes happened to meet, and, to my surprise, I could 
not help seeing that she gave a slight start, and that it was some in- 
stants before she looked away again. In fact she favoured me with a 
long look, not in the least of boldness, but rather of surprise and even 
of anxiety. If I had not been certain of the contrary, I should have 
thought she recognised me ; and, as it was, I fancied that she must have 
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mistaken me for some one else. In a few minutes, however, I was still 
more surprised when I was led up to her by Madame M , and for- 
mally introduced to her. It could only have been in consequence of 
her own request ; for certainly my hostess had no reason of her own 
for paying me any particular attention. 

When we are young —I am not sure that I might not add, when we 
are old also—we are apt to think that every handsome woman who 
treats us with anything like deference is intellectually remarkable. I 
daresay that I am not without my full share of this sort of vanity. But 
I am sure of this, that vanity had nothing to do with my perceiving, 
after a very short conversation, that the Princess de Paro, whoever she 
might be, was no ordinary person. She was by no means what is called 
a well-informed woman, that was evident ; but she was something very 
much better. She was, as evidently, a quick and accurate observer ; 
she had a lively desire to know and understand everything, and a ready 
intelligence that worked well with her desire. Of course I did not no- 
tice all this at that particular time, but I may as well mention it here. 

She appeared to know, or to assume, that I was an artist by profes- 
sion, and she talked to me and asked me many questions — some of 
them, I must confess, wild and ignorant enough —as to the var‘.ous 
pictures and statues in the several galleries that I had visited Curing 
my few years of study, and with which she herself seemed to he fairly 
acquainted after a vague and desultory fashion. Our conversation 
lasted some time; and we became such good friends that she even 
made me promise to call upon her in the course of a few days, and 
show her some of the contents of my portfolio. As may be supposed, 
I felt exceedingly gratified, and saw a long vista of prosperity opening 
out before me, at the end of which shone, with renewed brilliancy, the 
now dimly-shining star of Alice Fenwick. For do not let me be mis- 
understood. The admiration that I still felt for my new and interesting 
acquaintance was cold as the marble of Marpessa itself. Now that I 
had spoken with her, I was still more acutely sensible of that want of 
something about her —call it heart, or sympathy, or what you will — 
that I have mentioned already. I instinctively felt that she was not a 
woman whom I could possibly have been inclined to love, even had my 
love been free. 

There is nothing more that I need say about this particular conver- 
sation. Laurent walked home with me, and we had a good deal of 
talk together, in which, as may be supposed, the Princess de Paro held. 
a prominent place. We had both been struck by her in much the same 
way, and we rivalled each other in inventing the wildest romances abowt 
her. The conversation that I had held with her at last naturally led 
our own into the same groove, and, in order to illustrate some remark 
of mine, I took a portfolio of studies and turned to one of my sketches 
made in the Eulenburg Museum. As we went on with our discussion, 
Laurent lazily continued to turn over the rest, and to glance at them 
one by one. At last he started and paused, and then asked for a sheet 
of paper and a pencil, with which I supplied him. He was not a man 
of much humour in conversation, but it was his habit, when he sat 
talking with his friends, to amuse himself with making caricatures and 
humorous sketches, which were gems in their way. It was thus that I 
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now supposed him to be engaged, but at the end of ten minutes he 
showed me the result. ‘ What is that?” he asked. 

“That?” I said, rather puzzled ; “ why it is an exact copy of the 
outline of my last study of the Hercyna in the Eulenburg Museum.” 

“ And now give me your colour-box, and stand over me while I go on.” 

With his wonderfully facile, bold, and yet accurate hand, he worked 
rapidly for a short time. Soon, without the alteration of a single point 
in the outline, without a shadow of change in the expression of the 
features, the pencilled lines developed into that cloud of white and gold 
which we had heard called “ Madame la Princesse de Paro.” 


V. 


I FULLY intended to call upon my new friend very soon ; but a day or 
two after Madame M ’s reception I heard some news that led my 
thoughts into an entirely new channel, and, as is usual when the mind 
is filled with a fixed idea, rendered me procrastinating about other 
matters. Besides, I was by no means drawn towards Madame de Paro 
otherwise than as towards a possible patroness, so that my visit to her 
wore the air of being a matter of duty rather than of inclination. Tamely 
as I have thus spoken, the news which thus had the effect of distracting 
me from obeying the calls both of self-interest and curiosity was at that 
time terrible indeed —it was nothing less than that Alice Fenwick 
was engaged to be married to the eldest son of a peer of great wealth 
and importance, both political and social. Patrons and patronesses 
seemed nothing to me now ; and I fell — absurdly it may be, but none 
the less really for all that—into a state of unhappiness of which I 
cannot even now think without pain. Most of the sorrows of youth 
we would willingly feel over again, for the sake of having once more 
the faculty of feeling them ; but there are some that we would no more 
undergo for any price whatever than we would again fall down a preci- 
pice for the sake of again having the strength by which we climbed to 
the summit. I was all the worse off, too, because in this matter I had 
no confidant, and had to bear my sorrow alone. Nor had I any means 
of learning to what extent the projected marriage was one of affection 
or of policy, and so I had all the torment of jealousy added to my 
despair. 

So much I am bound to say of my then condition for the sake of 
explaining matters. I do not say it because I in any way wish myself 
to be regarded as the hero of this true romance. I therefore hope that 
I shall be acquitted of the sin of egotism in the matter ; and it is in 
that hope that I speak dryly and coldly of set purpose, and not because 
my mental state at the time was in any degree the result of morbid 
fancy or vain affectation. After all, my own love-story —that of the 
lover being refused by the family of his mistress on account of his own 
want of means and position, and cast off by his mistress herself for the 
sake of the wealth and position of a rival —is of too commonplace a 
character, thus far, to deserve that it should be unnecessarily dwelt 
upon, when it is attended by the ordinary incidents of reality instead 
of the dramatic accessories of fiction, and when the narrator, whatever 
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skill he may have acquired in the combination of form and colour, is 
unpractised in the art of painting in words. And so, on the whole, I 
think I have now said enough to show why it was that Madame de 
Paro passed out of my thoughts so soon. But at the end of some 
days, or weeks, I forget which, I was reminded of her by receiving a 
short note, which, with Laurent’s sketch, I have by me still. It was to 
ask me to call upon her at an hour which she named, and to let her 
see any sketches of mine that I pleased and could conveniently bring ; 
and she more than suggested that she hoped to be able to put work 
that would be worth having in my way. 

Will it be believed that I was even then indisposed to see her? 
Nevertheless, such was the case ; and even now I am myself unable 
to discover any satisfactory reason, even fully taking into account the 
mental illness by which I was then prostrated, to account for all the 
symptoms of my strong disinclination. However, as a mere matter of 
the most common politeness, it was impossible for me to refuse ; and 
so, at the time named, I kept the appointment, carrying with me a port- 
folio, the contents of which, however, I was by no means careful to 
select or arrange. 

Madame de Paro — if she really bore the title of Princess, I imagine 
that it was in the Russian or Slavonic sense, and not in any sense in 
which the title is used in Western Europe — occupied magnificent 
apartments, which seemed to show that her reputation for wealth was 
not ill-founded ; but they were not furnished quite according to modern 
ideas of taste, although it would be difficult to say in what the difference 
consisted. Itstruck me, however, that the occupant herself could have 
no very settled taste in the matter, for there was a sort of strife between 
the extremes of classical simplicity and of almost barbaric splendour. 
She was reclining on a sofa when I came in, and apparently amusing 
herself by contemplating the effect of her ose in one of the mirrors 
with which the room was filled. Her general appearance was much 
the same as when I saw her at Madame M ’s, and although it was 
now day, her complexion was as perfectly free from the least suggestion 
of colour as then, showing that its extreme clearness and whiteness 
had not been due in any way to the effect of artificial light, but was 
natural to her. She was, however, much more plainly and negligently 
dressed than I had expected to find her, and she looked rather fatigued 
and ennuyée. 

She seemed glad to see me, and again held me under that long look 
of hers which I have mentioned already, and which, peculiar as it was, 
was as unembarrassing as it was unembarrassed. 

“T am delighted to see you, Monsieur Melvil — and all the more as 
I see you have brought your portfolio. However, we will look at that 
presently — there is plenty of time. But how pale you are! I hope 
you have not been ill?” 

I answered by making some vague excuse for not having called on 
her sooner. 

“T am afraid you work too hard?” 

“ That would not be easy in Paris, madame.” 

“Why? Paris is only a place like others.” 

This speech struck me as being rather absurdly d/asé for a woman 
like her, and I set it down to affectation. 
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“Well,” I said, “I find it so uncongenial to work that I think of 
leaving for that very reason.” 

“Indeed! And where should you go?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know — anywhere. Perhaps back to the little German 
town I was at before I came here.” 

“ Ah, you were telling me about it — Eulenburg, was it not? What 
sort of a place is it? I have never been there.” 

I gave her some account of the place and of the gallery of the mu- 
seum, in which, with the strong curiosity as to all artistic matters which 
I had before remarked in her, she seemed highly interested. The 
missing statue was also mentioned. She asked me to describe it to 
her. I did so with something of my lost animation, and then, seized 
with an irresistible temptation, added,— 

“ But if madame will stand before that long glass, she will herself 
see an exact copy of it—if not its original, for 1 almost suspect madame, 
in spite of all appearance to the contrary, of being at least two thou- 
sand years old, and to have sat to Polydorus.” 

She smiled, rose, and went to the mirror, into which she looked 
earnestly and gravely. Any other woman would have sought to find 
a compliment in my words, but she took them literally. After an in- 
stant or two she returned to her seat. 

“Then I could sit to you as the statue?” she asked, in a serious 
manner. 

I looked up. “She can’t surely be going to propose herself as a 
sculptor’s model,” I thought ; and yet there was something altogether 
so strange about her that I should not have been very much astonished. 
There were many ladies at that time of quite as high a position as hers 
seemed to be, who did very odd things and indulged very odd caprices 
—odder than that, by far. Besides, when I came to think of it, her 
social position was, after all, very vague ; and her visiting Madame 
M——, though a kind of certificate of good reputation, was not abso- 
lutely final. A banker must pay some amount of respect and attention 
to a rich and distinguished client even though she may not be a real 
princess. 

However, there was nothing for it but to say, “As well? What 
sculptor could ever hope to find a statue half so perfect ?” 

“ Did you not say you considered the Hercyna perfection?” 

“ As perfect as a statue can be.” 

“ And me?” 

“ As perfect as a woman.” 

I almost began to think my new patroness a little touched in the 
brain, her questions seemed so utterly beside any mark whatever. 

“ Come, let me see your portfolio,” she said, suddenly. 

I opened it. I have already said that I had not taken any trouble 
to make any arrangement or selection, and as I have always been what 
good housewives call an untidy person, I had no accurate notion as to 
what it contained — nor did I very much care. She sat down at a 
table, and began to turn over the sketches, while I stood over her, so 
that I might give any explanation that she might require. 

I am certainly not going to give a catalogue of what she found there. 
In fact I remember very little as to what she then saw, for my mind 
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was by no means so intent upon my exhibition as by rights it should 
have been. Madame de Paro still kept up her interest, and asked some 
hundreds of questions, some of the most childish character, some 
which, as coming from a lady, made me stare considerably, and some 
showing not only intelligence and even depth of thought, but an expe- 
rience of far greater width than my own. In justice to her, however, 
I must say that the freedom of her talk seemed rather to be that of an 
innocent child who has been brought up in an impure atmosphere of 
which it has caught up the phrases, but nothing more, than that of a 
woman who is consciously coarse or eccentric ; and I must also add that 
there was nothing else in her manner and tone that was not perfectly 
modest and refined. Her questions and remarks were all made with 
a directly and honestly critical purpose ; and had I been ten times 
vainer than I ever was, I should have thought no otherwise either of 
them or of her. If I have not succeeded in making my portrait of 
her intelligible, or like that of any real human being — if I have not 
made her /ive — it is because she had not hitherto seemed to myself 
to live. There was something still so very unreal and unwomanlike 
about her altogether — not in my eyes only, but judging from my ob- 
servations taken at Madame M ’s, in those of other people also— 
that it seems to me as difficult to make her live in words as if she had 
been a Wyvern or a Gorgon. 

At last she came to a sketch at which she paused for some time in 
silence. I did not immediately notice this, however, for I had fallen 
into a brown study, so that, while my eyes were mechanically directed 
to the portfolio, my thoughts were far away from it. Presently, however, 
roused by some slight movement of hers, I became conscious of her 
long silence, and I looked. To my infinite distress she had come 
across a slight water-colour picture of Miss Fenwick, which I had taken 
some time ago, and had brought with me from England. 

A mirror was opposite to Madame de Paro as she sat at the table ; 
and just then I happened to catch in it the expression of her face. It 
was very peculiar. She was looking intently at the sketch with a slight 
frown of puzzled annoyance something like that of a naturalist who 
has suddenly come across some undiscovered specimen which belongs 
to no known class, and, by its existence, protests against some favourite 
system of the finder. I neither spoke nor moved, hoping that she 
might pass it by without remark. 

But I was disappointed. “ Yes,” she said, parodying the “/7 y a 
des fagots et des fagots” of Molitre ; “there is life and life. I must 
know this woman.” 

I did not answer. 

“This face is no sculptor’s model,” she said ; “and yet I saw 
her glance at her own in the mirror, and then look again at the sketch, 
which she examined in every way, sometimes bending closely over it, 
sometimes holding it at arm’s-length, as though it contained some secret 
that she could not read. At length,— 

“What does this picture mean?” she asked. 

“Tt is the portrait of a young lady.” 

“ No — it is more than that. It is the portrait of one who has done 
more than merely live.” 
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“More than live? What is there more than life?” 

“Ts there not what men call love?” 

She looked at me as she spoke, with that long look of hers. I fancied 
that she had read my own secret. For the first time my eyes fell before 
hers ; and they rested on the picture. She sighed deeply ; and her 
look once more sought the mirror, into which she gazed intently. 

“Am I not right,” she asked, “ in thinking that that face has loved?” 

I was confused and silent. 

“Strange!” she said, half aloud. “There seems to be as much dif- 
ference between love and life as between flesh and marble. May I 
keep this sketch?” she asked, suddenly. 

“If madame would excuse me,” I stammered. “It is the portrait 
of a friend — and 

“But your friend would excuse you, surely? I have taken a fancy 
to it—TI really wish for it. As to the price, I will name that myself.” 

“If madame could choose any other — but I have reasons for asking 
madame to allow this to remain mine.” 

“So be it then. But will you do me one favour instead ?” 

“T shall be only too happy.” 

“ Paint, then, my own portrait twice: the first time at once, and the 
second whenever I may desire it.” 

“T do not profess to be a painter of living portraits ; I am far more 
versed in marble. If madame desires her portrait, I can recommend 
her others far better — there is Félix Laurent r 

“No; I will be painted by you, and by no other.” 

I was not altogether disinterested in my disinclination to undertake 
the task. The unreasonable antipathy that seemed to exist on my 
part towards Madame de Paro kept growing stronger and stronger ; 
and this fact, combined with her extreme singularity, made me a little 
afraid of her, while at the same time I was not in a mental state to care 
very much about understanding her better. Perhaps at any other time 
curiosity and artistic interest would have made me leap at the chance 
of obtaining so remarkable a study ; but it was not so now. 

“ Since you really wish it madame ” 

“T do wish it. When can you give me a sitting?” 

“ Whenever madame pleases.” 

“ To morrow, then?” 

“ By all means.” 

“ At ten o'clock. I do not want a large picture — about that size 
will do,” she said, pointing to the sketch of Miss Fenwick. ‘ Where 
do you work? I will come to you there.” 

I gave the address of my own small and inconvenient studio, at the 
same time apologising for the want of accommodation she would find 
there. 

“T will be with you at ten to-morrow, then, punctually. As to terms 
— will you leave them to me?” 

“ On condition that madame is satisfied with the result ; for I confess 
I doubt my ability.” 

“Let it be so, then. But I shall be satisfied.” 

I put up my portfolio, and was about to leave the room. 

“ Stay,” she said, suddenly ; “the lady of that sketch — how is she 
named?” 
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“Mademoiselle Fenwick, a young English lady,” I answered, as care- 
lessly as I could. 

“ And do you see her often?” 

“T have not seen her for long.” 

“ And you consider her very beautiful ? ” 

“T consider her beautiful.” 

“ More beautiful than that statue at Eulenburg?” 

I could not help smiling, in spite of my embarrassment. “ As re- 
gards form by no means. That statue of which you speak is the most 
beautiful piece of form I ever saw. Supposing that it had been a living 
woman, no woman living would be comparable to it.” 

“ You think, then, that it wanted nothing but life?” 

I could not for the life of me make out at what the lady was driving 
with questions that seemed so utterly absurd. But, as she evidently 
expected an answer,— 

“With life,” I said, “it would have been the perfection of woman’s 
beauty.” 

“You are wrong, then,” she replied, quietly. “There would have 

‘been something still wanting to make it perfection.” 

“ And that would have been . 

“ Surely you, an artist, are not ignorant? Well, you will see in good 
time. Meanwhile I shall reckon upon your being prepared to receive 
me at ten o’clock to-morrow.” 

And so ended my second interview with the Princess de Paro. 





(To be continued.) 

















POEM 


READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF ALUMNI OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
AT THEIR ANNUAL MEETING, JULY 1, 1869. 


ERE, at the well-remembered gates 
Through which we entered Learning’s fane, 
Led, brothers, by the kindly fates, 
In joy we meet again ; 
And all the troubled Past rolls by 
Like storm-clouds from the summer sky, 
Till lo! Youth’s sudden re-appearing grace, 
A golden sunlight, bathes and beautifies the place. 


II. 


To-day, our Mother greets her sons, 
With tender meaning in her eyes, 
The lofty and the lowly ones, 
The wayward and the wise ; 
Alike, who, to enrich her fame, 
Come laurelled with an honored name, 
For virtue, knowledge, proud achievement known, 
And those who haply yet can offer love alone. 


III. 


And this in wealth I freely bring, 
As mindful of this careless rhyme, 
When only high imagining 
Befits the thoughtful time, 
When memories round us thickly throng 
Had moved the mightiest lords of song 
To epic majesty or lyric rage, 
Such as still lives and burns on the Miltonic page. 
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IV. 


But well I know that love sincere 
Our Mother will not cast aside, 
Nor yet with solemn brows severe 
Our little failings chide ; 
To-day, no crabbed tasks she sets 
Of cosines or of sulphurets: 


The Sibyl’s awful tome she shuts awhile, 
And bids us all once more be happy in her smile. 


V. 


Since last these friendly walks I trod, 
My rambling feet have chanced to stray 
Where rise o’er England’s verdant sod 


The “antique towers” of Gray ; 
And where all softly Isis glides 
To mirror in her tranquil tides 


The stately domes, the immemorial trees, 
That give a nameless charm to Oxford’s lettered ease. 


VI. 


But Eton lacked the magic spell, 


With Oriel’s ivy-clambered walls, 


That works its wondrous miracle 
In these familiar halls ; 


That leads our footsteps swiftly back, 


In fancy, o’er life’s devious track, 


Till on, by paths with plenteous roses strewn, 
In glad surprise again we reach our twentieth June. 


VIL. 


O Alma Mater! brighter far 


To us thy whitewashed brick arcades, 
Than Europe’s Gothic minsters are, 


Or classic colonnades : 


More dear these hills of oak and pine 


Than all the purple Apennine, 


Since here from boy to man we grew in turn, 
And lessons daily caught we never can unlearn. 
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VIII. 


Here Nature year by year revealed 
The truths that Science would impress, 
As Spring threw over copse and field 
Her newly woven dress ; 
And Autumn, walking in her pride 
The maple-belted mountain-side, 


Flung out her scarlet banners to the day, 
Till the whole Blue Ridge owned her coming and her sway. 


But those who come our places here to fill, 
Can catch its joyous burst, its glorious strophe still. 


IX. 


The Present was a rhythmic ode 
That beat to pulses of the heart, 

And music from the Future flowed 
Diviner than Mozart: 

That music swells for us no more, 

That strain is hushed on sea and shore; 


X. 





How quick from premise unto proof 
Our yet undimmed perceptions ran! 

How fair we built from base to roof 
Our chéteaux en Espagne! 

Then life was but a reeling sense 

Of something like omnipotence : 


The lips we loved, the sweetest earthly flowers, 
Bloomed, smiled for us, and all the giddy world was ours! . ” 


XI. 


De Fuventute, threadbare theme 
In every age of pen and tongue,— 
How gladly we dream o’er the dream 
We dreamt when we were young! 
Nor futile yet this backward view, 
Could we our early faith renew, 


And with the joy and freshness of our youth, 
Revive in all its strength our boyish trust in Truth. 
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XII. 


For soon amid the worldly din 
Of man’s incessant strife for gold — 
What time our hair grew gray or thin — 
That early faith grew cold: 
Illusions that we dearest held 
Were sadly, one by one, dispelled: 
The pageant faded, and that boyish trust, 
Ere life’s meridian hour, lay trodden in the dust. 


XIII. 


One self-same fortune all have known 
Of human life’s unvaried round, 
Who wandered to earth’s farthest zone 
Or tilled their native ground: 
On far-off oceans rudely tost, 
Or deep in roaring cities lost, 
All, all have grieved, whatever else was gained, 
Some precious chance ill-used, some guerdon unattained. 


XIV. 


In vain, as boys or men, we seek 
The mind’s ideal; still it flies 
Our eager grasp, from peak to peak, 
Beyond the distant skies ; 
Or from some lofty pathless cliff 
Forever mocks us with an //, 
Until we weary of the idle quest, 
And, baffled oftentimes, sit down and long for rest. 


XV. 


And thus, in ceaseless care and strife, 
Man walks the plain or toils the steep, 
And then at last “our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep”: 
Thrice happy they who leave behind 
Some deathless work of heart or mind, 
Some gem discovered in the mines of Thought, 
To tell that they have lived, and have not lived for nought. 
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XVI. 





“But why not,” some one seems to say, 
“O Poet! with your verse infuse 
The humor of a livelier lay, 
Or woo a merrier Muse? 
Why turn in this dejected mood 
From platitude to platitude, 
Content on trite moralities to dwell, 
So often drily taught and only learned too well? 


XVII. 


“ Need poet by what themes be told 
The passing hour is best beguiled ? 
The Graces never yet grew old, 
And Love remains a child; * 
And woman’s neck is still as white 
As Helen’s, and her eyes as bright ; 
And ’neath her smile the Future’s shadowy scope 
In sudden glow assumes the radiant hues of Hope.” 


XVIII. 


| The timely hint I fain would heed, 
That sadness is not Wisdom’s plan, 
And scatter from the sportive reed 
The jocund notes of Pan; 
And yet I do but strive in vain 
Some mirth to mingle with my strain: 
\ The lighter fancies bring not their relief, 
The pensive humor holds and deepens into grief. 





XIX. 


For, brothers, while your ranks I view, 
Another throng, methinks, I see, 
And read the Psalmist’s line anew, 
The Dead alone are free! 
Some who departed ere the flame 
Of conquest and of ruin came, 
And some who passed through battle’s fiercest fire 
Beyond all earthly wrong, and struggle, and desire. 





* Les Amours sont toujours enfans, 
Et les Graces sont de tout Age. 
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XX. 


And death hath to their presence lent 
A grace the living cannot reach, 
Their silence is more eloquent 
Than our imperfect speech — 
The calm of an eternal rest 
Is in each countenance exprest ; 
I mark the halo round each shining head, 
And feel we are less great, less noble than the Dead. 


XXI. 


Their praise demands a loftier verse: 
Ah! what avails this feeble line 
Thy merit, THORNTON! to rehearse ; 
Or, gifted COLEMAN! thine ? 
The orator whose deeds eclipse 
The memory of his fluent lips,— 
The gentle scholar and the faithful friend, 
Who Falkland’s knighthood seemed with Arnold’s lore to blend. 


XXII. 


While here our sorrowing Mother keeps 
His loss as her peculiar pain, 
For yet another child she weeps 
Who came not back again — 
Whose brief career on earth would seem 
A tender but unfinished theme — 
MAUPIN, translated to the silent shore, 
Robed with immortal youth, and fair forevermore, 


XXIII. 


What helps it now that I should seek 
Of NeEwrTon’s cherished worth to tell ; 
Of FAIRFAX, peerless name! to speak, 
Among the first who fell ; 
Of Brown to sing, whose diamond star 
Of death in battle shines afar ; 
To call up LATANE’s benignant shade, 
Upon whose early grave some few poor wreaths I laid? 
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XXIV. 





The fame how shall my rhyme declare 
Of him, with every virtue sealed, 
Who glorious made the name I bear, 
On Shiloh’s crimsoned field ; 
Of TERRELL, PAXTON, RIvEs, who died 
Upborne on triumph’s transient tide ; 
Of CUNNINGHAM, bewailed with costliest tears, 
And HARRISON, cut down in manhood’s opening years ? 


XXV. 


What pen, though dipped in morning skies, 
What sweetest song of living praise, 
The unavailing sacrifice 
Shall mark to coming days, 
Of gallant PEGRAM, loved, deplored, 
A saintly life, a stainless sword,— 
The young Marcellus of the falling State, 
A Virgil’s lay alone might fitly celebrate ? 


XXVI. 


Nor yet less dearly mourned are they, 
Faithful in council and in camp, 
Who perished in the slow decay 
Of life’s expiring lamp : 
I think of TUCKER’s features lit 
With music, tenderness, and wit; 
Of HEATH’s fine head with Learning’s laurel decked, 
And RANDOLPH’s brow where sat ancestral Intellect. 


XXVII. 


Rest, heroes, rest from toil and care, 
By mountain slope or ocean’s tides, 
Or deep in that rich Valley, where 
Old Stonewall’s ghost still rides ; 
Albeit no memorial stone 
May make your names and valor known, 
There fairest maidens scatter blooms around, 
And with perennial love your quiet graves are crowned. 
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XXVIII. 





Guard well, ye mountains, their repose ; 
Chaunt, ocean, chaunt their requiem ; 
From you whate’er of greatness flows 
Was imaged forth in them ; 
And all on earth that’s fair and bright, 
Of dearer charm or larger light, 
Shall still keep fresh the memory of the brave, 
While Alleghany stands, or rolls th’ Atlantic wave. 


XXIX. 


Their varied lives agree in one 
The sacred mandate to renew — 
What still your hands find to be done 
With all your might to do: 
They teach that not till we have striven 
With all the strength that God has given, 
Can we relinquish the appointed task, 
And on our feeble work His blessing dare to ask. 


XXX. 


An exile from my place of birth, 
I bear, in antique urn enshrined, 
No handful of my native earth 
To keep the spot in mind: 
All that thou wast, that now thou art, 
I shrine, VirGiInIA! in my heart ; 
Thy hills, thy plains, thy rushing streams I see 
Upon whatever soil my feet may chance to be. 


XXXII. 


Her future what though clouds enfold ?— 
Brave hands the waste may renovate, 
And make her greater than of old, 
Aye, something more than great: 
In labor, not in listlessness, 
Lies hid the secret of success ; 
And now, as ever, empire’s fruitful seeds, 





Bearing an hundredfold, are homely, toilsome deeds. 
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XXXII. 


Wise Nature reconstructs her realm 

In beauty from her primal springs : 
The blue-bird twitters in the elm, 

The corn still laughs and sings ; 
Heaven showers upon the thirsty plain 
The early and the latter rain, 

And Plenty waits with ever liberal hand 
Her unexhausted gifts to pour upon the land. 


XXXIII. 


And, casting off unwise regrets, 
We yet may hope that time shall prove 
Kind hearts are more than bayonets, 
And force less strong than love ; 
We now that order shall appear 
When God has made His purpose clear: 
The darkest riddles shall be understood, 
And all the perfect world shall in His sight be good! 


Joun R. THOomMpson. 





Belgravia. 


MY NAMESAKE AND I. 


Y name is Murray Menteith, and I wish it wasn’t. At least, 

I don’t exactly wish it wasn’t, because it is a pretty name, and 

a good name, which is more important. Common people, who are un- 
certain, or only too certain, about their grandfathers, are not likely to 
have such a name among them as Murray Menteith. My brother’s 
name is Douglas, and even that circumstance, otherwise gratifying, has 
proved inconvenient to me in connection with a horrid fatality which 
has pursued and come up with me on several occasions already, and 
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may have ever so many shocks in store for me yet; so that, while I 
don’t exactly wish that Murray Menteith was not my name, and 
Douglas Menteith my brother’s, I do wish very sincerely that we were 
the only Murray and Douglas Menteith in the world, or at any rate in 
this part of it. 

Douglas has not been pursued by the above-indicated fatality, and 
I had rather not mention the matter to him; for his nature is some- 
what rugged, and he has an odious habit of laughing at anything which 
he considers a good joke, perfectly indifferent to the sensitive feelings 
which may be lacerated by the witticism. Perhaps his turn may come, 
and then he will welcome the sympathy of a brother whom he has 
hitherto regarded rather in the light of a “ muff,” just because I have 
a turn for sentiment and am not ashamed of it, and because I don’t 
devote myself to fatiguing bodily exercises, for cruel purposes, which 
he calls field-sports. 

I am studious, well-informed, and decidedly well-looking, though 
not precisely what your patrons of prize-fighting, or women who look 
upon a heavy dragoon as the ideal of manly beauty, would call a “fine 
man.” I am not tall enough to be awkward, nor short enough to be 
insignificant, and my personal appearance is indicative of intellectual 
superiority, and a thoughtful habit of mind. My namesake may pos- 
sibly resemble Douglas, who is a big fellow, given to cultivate his 
muscles at the expense of his brains, and who subscribes heartily to 
that creed which has been pithily summarised as “fearing God, and 
walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours.” The other Murray 
Menteith, who is the bodily presentment of my “ fatality,” may be like 
him ; indeed, I have no doubt he is, for as he has been described to 
me, he is a coarse sort of person, of practical tastes—as it is the 
fashion to call those horrid energetic people who put themselves into 
perpetual perspirations, and make everyone else uncomfortable ; but 
he cannot possibly resemble me. But that I regard the expression in 
a Shakespearian and therefore unobjectionable sense, I should not like 
to say that a “cursed spite” caused my namesake and his brother, 
who is my brother’s namesake, to arrive at St. Andrews — an institu- 
tion, as everyone in and out of Scotland knows, unrivalled in the world 
as a seat of learning — just before my brother and I quitted the classic 
halls, to whose shelter I look back with reverence, and he, I regret to 
say, does not look back at all. I never happened to see the gentlemen 
—our “doubles,” as Douglas called them; but he did the very day 
we left, I believe, and laughed in his big, obstreperous sort of way over 
some execrable joke about our being also “quits.” Of course I took 
no notice ; to rebuke him would be unbrotherly, and I endeavour to 
amend his taste and correct his failings by silence. I merely remarked, 
when the similarity of names turned up again in conversation, that it 
was very fortunate we were leaving the university, so that no absurd 
mistakes could be made, or stupid, ill-bred, practical jokes attempted. 
I made the remark somewhat severely,— Douglas has a shockingly 
unrefined taste for practical joking,—and I never gave the subject 
another thought. 

My pursuits are literary,— chiefly poetical, with a dash of the philo- 
sophical, and a tendency towards the scientific. I am fond of geology, 
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and I may say devoted to philology, and its cognate science ethnology. 
I am an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Tennyson, Professor Huxley, Max 
Miiller, Captain Grant, and Arminius Vambéry. I should like to go 
to Central Asia if it were not for the heat, the fatigue, and the neces- 
sary hypocrisy with respect to my religious opinions. That, and the 
smell of the camels, I never could endure. Douglas has no tastes, as 
I understand the term; he is a “very fair farmer,” according to the 
barbarous phrase in use in Dumfriesshire, and has the cruel propensi- 
ties I have before mentioned. So he and I parted company after we 
left St. Andrews, and I remained for some time in Edinburgh, while he 
sought the secluded scenes and congenial cattle of Glentacket, asa 
place as flat as the Bog of Allen was absurdly named. I shall ever 
recall that brief period,— even though, as the poet (who understood 
human nature so well that he made a lover talk to his mistress of his 
“calm light love’) beautifully sings, 


“Bleak as the blast of December my life may prove,” 


for then I revelled in the fresh delights of literary society; I met 
numbers of persons of my own way of thinking ; though perhaps the 
majority were a little superficial ; and I frequently danced with Susan 
Price, whose only defect was her name. I allude to this frivolous, and 
indeed fatiguing, amusement thus emphatically, because if I had not 
danced with Susan Price, I could not possibly have enjoyed her society 
so much as I did ; for dance she would, and dance she did, whenever 
and wherever she had the opportunity, of which there was no scarcity 
in Edinburgh, during that unusually gay and delightful season. Susan 
Price was the daughter of a London lawyer, the eldest daughter, report 
said the prettiest, and she was staying on a tolerably long visit with 
her mother’s sister, Mrs. Sandilands, whose house was one of the 
pleasantest in Edinburgh, ana who declared, with charming candour, 
and in a broad Lowland accent, that she hoped her niece would not 
“ go south” single, but marry and settle within easy reach of Princes- 
street. Susan Price was a very pretty girl when I met her,— at a sci- 
entific lecture, by the way, which gave me a high opinion of her intel- 
lect, and laid me open to surprise when I discovered the catholicity of 
her tastes, and her peculiar predilection for the fastest kind of dancing. 
Nay, I will be magnanimous, and acknowledge that she is a very pretty 
girl still ; though the dream is ended, the sleeper is awakened ; and I 
am — well, not exactly desolate, but certainly disconcerted. She had 
bright brown eyes, and bright brown hair, and a bright brown com- 
plexion, I think, but no doubt I ought to use some other word to de- 
scribe it, and her cheeks glowed with a rich colour which looked like 
the very hue of health, and which the east wind itself could not either 
wither or harden into coarseness or blowsiness. She had a bright 
brown look about her altogether, and the whitest teeth — with such a 
milky innocent whiteness, though; no suggestion of snap, snarl, or 
moral cannibalism about them — and the sauciest smile, to be perfectly 
modest, and becoming a well-bred little lady, lever saw. I don’t mean 
to say I fell in love with Susan Price, but I walked into love with her, 
intentionally and deliberately. She suited me exactly, according to all 
my theories. She was pretty and bright, and sweet enough for me, in 
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my capacity of poet in taste and feeling, though not yet “ vulgarised 
in verse,” as I have seen it beautifully expressed. She was clever 
enough to understand me perfectly without attempting any absurd 
equality ; indeed, she was much too sensible for anything of that sort, 
and recognised the grand truth that a husband’s place is that of 
Gamaliel. She had quite an ardent taste for science, attended all the 
lectures, which abounded just then, with exemplary punctuality, and 
was so enthusiastic about the “ pioneers of civilisation,” as she called 
my favourite travellers, that I began to think whether a mild explora- 
tion, in some not very dangerous region of the tropical zone, might not 
be a possible method of adding éc/a¢ toa honeymoon trip. Susan Price 
was very energetic ; I could not avoid seeing that ; and though it jarred 
upon me a little, I remembered that one energetic person in a house- 
hold was rather an advantage, and that, at all events, when we were 
married, she would probably give up dancing. 

I have said her name was her sole defect, but I soon ceased to 
mind it ; indeed, I rather liked the idea of changing it for her, especi- 
ally as I discovered one evening, while the “sides” were blundering 
through the invariably impracticable fourth figure of a quadrille, and 
looking foolish and miserable in the attempt, that she particularly 
admired my patronymic. I had been thinking about the proposal, and 
all the other formalities which must be encountered before I could call 
Susan my own, and “ Miss Price” no longer, and though I flatter my- 
self I am not a man who could possibly look or feel ridiculous under 
any circumstances, I confess I felt anxious that these preliminaries 
should be conducted with becoming dignity, and at the same time 
with a certain touch of originality befitting my poetical and refined 
temperament. 

We had been talking of the new novels, and the names (and indeed 
the colours, for “red” was coming into fashion just then) of their 
heroines, and then of Highland and Scotch names in general. 

“T like alnrost all the Macs,” said Miss Price, in her decided lively 
way. 

Then I explained to her the significance of the Mac and the O, so 
puzzling and meaningless to all but the Celtic ear. Her attention 
wandered, I thought, as I got farther into the mazes of the clans and 
the tartans, and I recalled it by saying abruptiy, 

“We are rather proud of our name, Miss Price; do you like it? 
Time out of mind we have borne the same Christian names, and have 
always been Douglas and Murray Menteith.” 

“Murray Menteith,” she repeated softly, “Murray Menteith.” I 
had never thought the name so musical, so refined ; I had never liked 
it so much before. A swift, rosy blush spread itself over her face, and 
there was a look in her brown eyes I had never seen in them till then. 
“T do indeed like it; I think it a beautiful name.” 

What happiness! What a delightful opportunity! What a capital 
suggestion! It might have been rather commonplace to ask her to 
accept the name she admired, had it come about in any other way, but 
in this, it was exquisitely opportune. 

Ah, yes, of course, it was always my luck! The “sides” left off 
their imbecile capering, the music changed, and we had to begin the 
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fifth figure, danced too, in the deadly-lively style at present in vogue, 
in which one is debarred from the brief but delightful familiarity of the 
“galop round.” When we were at liberty to stand still again, Miss 
Price, whose fatal activity of mind made it hopeless to attempt to re- 
new a conversation of which the thread had been broken, plunged into 
a discussion about the imperial quadrilles, and the valse a deux temps, 
or “waltz, ah, don’t attempt it,” as Douglas called it, not once, which 
might have been pardoned as a youthful indiscretion, but every time 
he could drag the joke (!) into the conversation. That was my last 
dance with Susan that night ; but I did not mind that much, because I 
knew I should see her the next day at a “literary tea,” where I had 
promised to read some “selections” from the poets, and I thought, 
after brief reflection, that such an occasion would be even more suit- 
able than the present. I did not even hand her downstairs, but I fol- 
lowed in her wake, and as she tied the cords of her pretty scarlet cloak 
in the hall, I saw the end of a piece of paper remarkably like an en- 
velope protruding from what I believe I ought to call the tucker of her 
dress. ‘This little discovery filled me with joy — security I cannot say 
I needed — for I had copied for and sent to her, in the afternoon, some 
delightfully soothing lines on perpetual grief, which I had found in an 
old annual, and of course they formed the contents of the envelope 
thus prized and honoured. 

I was nota little provoked to find, when I reached my chambers that 
night, an urgent letter from Douglas, requesting me to go to Glentacket 
at once on business of importance. He did not mention its nature, 
but said he would send a gig — a horrid conveyance, which to my mind 
combines the utmost possible discomfort with the greatest possible risk 
—to meet me at the nearest station at four o’clock on the following day. 
This was a pleasant arrangement, and there was no appeal from it, as 
he had been careful not to tell me what I was wanted for ; and suppose 
there had been a death in the family, and I had not gone, nobody would 
believe I had not known it. No, I must go; duty said so, and natural 
curiosity echoed it ; and so I made up my mind, sent an apology and 
an explanation to Miss Mac Murdo for my non-appearance at the lit- 
erary ‘ea, and started for Glentacket, where I found Douglas in his 
usual oppressively robust health and intolerably boisterous spirits, and 
my aunt and the girls as uninterestingly well as women who live in the 
country, dine early, and have no pecuniary troubles, and nothing on their 
minds but tracts and bead-work, are accustomed to be. The business 
on which Douglas had sent me so inconsiderate a summons was the 
sale of a farm, which it appeared he could not effect without my con- 
currence. I am sure he might have taken it for granted ; I neither 
know nor care anything about business, so long as I get my rights; and 
to do Douglas justice, I am quite sure of getting them, in any matter 
in which he is equally concerned. The business had one recommenda- 
tion, it was soon over, and I determined to return to Edinburgh on the 
next day but one, and had before me the delightful prospect of meeting 
Miss Price at a lecture on the latest developments of conchological 
science ; an occasion upon which I thought it probable she might be 
sufficiently at leisure to regard me with interest and attention. With 
my poetical temperament, I am naturally a great smoker, and I am also 
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naturally fond of gazing upon the moonlit heavens, free from the vul- 
garising obstructions of domestic architecture. The indulgence of 
these tastes in combination, on the second evening of my stay at Glen- 
tacket (the first was wet, as usual), led to my strolling unsuspectingly 
along the terrace in front of the house, falling down a short flight of 
steps, one of Douglas’s horrid “ improvements,”— really, his restless 
activity of mind in matters of no importance grows more and more 
offensive,— and finding myself struggling in the mud of an artificial 
pool, with an inartistic and ineffective little fountain in the middle of 
it, against which I cut both my shins severely. 

I caught a very bad cold, I was much bruised, and dead-lame. Hence 
confinement to my bed for two days, to the house for a week, and also 
hence these presents, the plaint of a victim of circumstances and of a 
coincidence. Of course I thought incessantly of Susan Price, and my 
deferred proposal ; and of course I planned a number of schemes for 
making it, when the time should come, duly effective and elegant. I 
pined to learn something of her during the lengthsome days of absence. 
Had she danced as much as usual, while I was unable to move, except 
in a kind of a hop at once painful and ungraceful? Perhaps to her 
also the hours had been “ leaden-footed,” and she had found no solace 
in society or science. Had she communed with her own heart and 
been still? had she read the verses, and wept over them? had she, per- 
chance, taken them to be my own composition? Delightful thought! 
for though I must needs undeceive her, the tender, woful wailings of 
so pathetic a plaint would marvellously tend to attune her heart to all 
the softer emotions. I wearied for some news of her, and I almost 
cursed the inaction to which I was condemned, and the absurd process 
of wet-rag and oil-silk bandages, and weak-tea and dry-toast diet to 
which I was subjected. 

Atlength news of her came in a most unexpected manner—no other 
than a letter from herself — which my sister Lucinda handed to me with 
a grave expression of curiosity becoming a young person of serious 
tendencies. 

“Ts that pink paper the fashion among worldlings, Murray?” she 
asked. “Your correspondent writes rather a careless hand ; and I 
can’t say I admire the seal.” 

I did not know the hand (it was big and spluttering —a wilful, way- 
ward kind of scribbling — but characteristic, I thought afterwards, and 
nice in its way), and I looked close at it, and the seal. It bore a well- 
cut impression of a Cupid, in the customary full undress, carrying a lan- 
tern, his finger on his lip, and the legend was “Hush, hush!” I did 
not read the letter until Lucinda had left the room, which she did tos- 
sing her head with virtuous indignation, and, I have no doubt, enter- 
taining the gravest suspicions of my correspondent. Imagine my feel- 
ings when the following lines met my enraptured gaze : 


“ Princes-street, Tuesday. 

“ My DEAREST Murray,—As I have not yet heard your present ad- 
dress, and I can’t put off writing to you on the chance of a letter which 
may not come for two or three days — it’s well you explained that dusé- 
ness engages you, sir, or I wouldn't bear your silence patiently —I send 
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this to St. Andrews, always, I suppose, a safe address. You will be 
savage when you hear that all our plans are knocked on the head ; and 
now, after all your anxiety to get to Edinburgh, and all your impatience 
at the delay, you will not find me there. Papa has written to Mrs. S. 
to say I must return to London at once, though Julia is not to be married 
for three weeks yet, because that horrid old nuisance Dr. Tuthill is 
going up to London on Friday, and papa will have me go with him, to 
prevent my travelling alone, or his having the trouble of coming for 
me ; indeed, he couldn’t do that because of business. Bother business ! 
I hope —if we get through all our troubles well, and papa can be 
brought round to see that as we love each other so devotedly, and are 
determined never to love any other person, he had better let us marry 
quietly — you will never have any business ; I feel sure it is the greatest 
barrier to domestic happiness. However, I haven’t time to write about 
that now. I must go, that’s certain ; and I only wish it were as cer- 
tain that I shall come back ; but that depends on many things ; and 
I think it would be better for you to come up to London, and have it 
out with papa at once. He will be softened by Julia’s wedding, and I 
think we may depend on mamma, when we tell her, to worry him. Of 
one thing, at least, you need never feel a doubt —I mean of my con- 
stancy. We may be parted by the ruthless will of an inexorable parent, 
by our own remorseless destiny, by anything short of death — but in 
vain ; I shall ever remain your own 
“ SUSAN.” 


My own Susan! Enchanting, heavenly, delicious ; but still puzzling. 
There was the letter, directed to St. Andrews, and forwarded to me at 
Glentacket ; there was the signature ; there was the delightful assur- 
ance. My own Susan! But who was Julia? She must suppose me 
far more familiar with her family and their concerns than I really was ; 
she must have intended to tell me several things, and left her intention 
unfulfilled ; and yet “ My dearest Murray,” and “ Your own Susan,” 
and the whole tone of the letter — the comfortably-engaged tone, the 
perfectly unembarrassed sentences? Had I proposed to her, and for- 
gotten it? Had I proposed to her in a fit of somnambulism, or in a 
“spiritual trance?” I didn’t believe in spiritualism, and openly scoffed 
at it: had the spirits taken this revenge upon me? It was dreadfully 
puzzling, and every moment’s reflection decreased my first astonished 
pleasure. Where was the delightful embarrassment, where was the 
poetical emotion now? Really, Miss Price had wonderful quickness 
of comprehension, and had taken a hint with marvellous celerity, for I 
could not distinctly remember having ever given her one. I was be- 
ginning to feel very uncomfortable indeed, when I happened to turn 
over the sheet of paper on which the letter was written, and then I saw 
a postscript scrawled on the other side. Remembering the proverbial 
value of such an addendum, I read it rather eagerly: 


“I must spare a minute, darling, to tell you how good I think you 
for not objecting to my dancing. I really am fond of it for its own 
sake, and I don’t care a bit for my partner, whoever he may be. And 
then, I have always your last letter next my heart, which dances too, 
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and I think of you all the time. There’s a queer little man I meet 
almost everywhere, and I really like dancing with him. You'll laugh 
when I tell you why,— because he has nice little feet, and never tears 
my dress ; because he is so silly and romantic and conceited, that he 
goes on talking for ever about himself, and the books he reads, and 
the things he likes, so that one need scarcely talk at all, and I can 
think of you without being interrupted ; and last, and most of all, be- 
cause his name is— Murray Menteith.” 


An explanatory postscript with a vengeance! I pass over my feel- 
ings in silence. Poor girl! She had indeed chosen the wrong casket ; 
but I could not aid her now. How happy, how intellectual, how refined 
a life might have been hers! I proceed to my actions. To write upon 
the letter, “Opened by, but not for me, Murray Menteith,” to hand it 
to the postman, and abandon it to the dreary vicissitudes of official 
destiny, would have been the simplest course. To have enclosed it in 
an indignant letter to the misguided Susan, and sent a copy to her 
papa, warning him that the wife of his bosom was about to “ worry” 
him, would have been the course adopted by mere vulgar vindictiveness. 
I trust I am not vindictive; I know I am incapable of vulgarity. 
Noblesse oblige, and I am confident that even “he other Murray Menteith 
isa gentleman. I placed the letter in a large envelope, I sealed it with 
the imposing armorial seal of the Menteiths, I addressed it to “ Mur- 
ray Menteith, Esq., St. Andrews. If absent, to await arrival.” And 
I determined to forget Susan Price there and then; a resolution to 
which circumstances have not permitted me to adhere. 

I have alluded to a “ fatality.” Can I do less, when at least a dozen 
letters of congratulation addressed to the other Murray Menteith, on 
the occasion of his marriage with the misguided girl, reached me in- 
stead? Is it less a “fatality” that I am constantly rallied on my state 
matrimonial ; that people are always requesting an introduction to my 
wife ; that I am subjected to constant expense and trouble in sending 
back parcels that don’t belong to me, and do belong to Miss Price’s 
husband ; and that I have good reason to believe much missing pro- 
perty of mine is at this moment in their possession? Lastly, is it any- 
thing less than a fatality that the scientific and literary world, the world 
of taste, my world, in short, are always making extraordinary mistakes, 
of which he invariably reaps the benefit, between my namesake and 
me? 
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HE broken column, reared in air 
To him who made our country great, 

Can almost cast its shadow where 
The victims of a grand despair, 

In long, long ranks of death, await 
The last, loud trump, the Judgment Sun, 

Which come for all, and, soon or late, 
Will come for those at Arlington. 


In that vast sepulchre repose 

The thousands reaped from every fray, 
The Men in Blue who once uprose 
In battle-front to smite their foes — 

The Spartan Bands who wore the Grey. 
The combat o’er, the death-hug done, 

In Summer blaze or Winter snows, 
They keep the truce at Arlington. 


And, almost lost in myriad graves 
Of those who gained th’ unequal fight, 
Are mounds that hide Confederate braves 
Who reck not how the North wind raves, 
In dazzling day or dimmest night. 
O’er those who lost and those who won, 
Death holds no parley which was right — 
Jehovah judges Arlington ! 


The dead had rest ; the dove of peace 

Brooded o’er both with equal wings ; 
To both had come that great surcease, 
The last omnipotent release 

From all the world’s delirious stings. 
To bugle deaf and signal gun, 

They slept, like heroes of old Greece, 
Beneath the glebe at Arlington. 





And in the Spring’s benignant reign, 

The sweet May woke her harp of pines, 
Teaching her choir a thrilling strain 
Of jubilee to land and main, 

She danced in emerald down the lines, 
Denying largess bright to none, 

She saw no difference in the signs 
That told who slept at Arlington. 
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She gave her grasses and her showers 
To all alike who dreamed in dust ; 
Her song-birds wove their dainty bowers 
Amid the jasmine buds and flowers, 
And piped with an impartial trust. 
Waifs of the air and liberal sun ! 
Their guileless glees were kind and just 
To friend and foe at Arlington. 


And ’mid the generous Spring, there came 
Some women of the land who strove 
To make this funeral field of fame 
Glad as the May-god’s altar flame, 
With rosy wreaths of mutual love. 
Unmindful who had lost or won, 
They scorned the jargon of a name — 
No North, no South, at Arlington. 


Between their pious thought and God 
Stood files of men with brutal steel ; 
The garlands placed on “ Rebel sod ” 
Were trampled in the common clod, 
To die beneath the hireling’s heel. 
Facing this triumph of the Hun, 
Our Smoky Cesar gave no nod 
To keep the peace at Arlington. 


Jehovah judged, abashing man ; 
For, in the vigils of the night, 

His mighty storm-avengers ran 

Together in one choral clan, 

Rebuking wrong, rewarding right, 
Plucking the wreaths from those who won, 
The tempest heaped them dewy-bright 

On Rebel graves at Arlington ! 


And, when the morn came young and fair, 
Brimful of blushes ripe and red, 
Knee-deep in sky-sent roses there, 
Nature began her earliest prayer 
Above triumphant Southern Dead. 
So, in the dark and in the sun, 
Our cause survives the Tyrant’s tread, 
And sleeps to wake at Arlington! 


James. R, RANDALL. 











The Spectator. 


THE SOLAR MUTABILITY. 


E now know that our own sun (resembling in this probably most 

other solar bodies of the same kind) is in so highly fluid and 
excitable a condition as to be constant!y sending out from its surface 
forked tongues (thousands of miles in extent) of inflamed hydrogen 
gas, like the flickering streams of light from the stars of a street illu- 
mination ; and, moreover, as to be subject to great periodical disturb- 
ances, now called “magnetic storms,” which are in all probability 
caused by certain combinations in the movements of those little solid 
bodies, on one of which we live, round the sun. Even now one such 
epoch of magnetic storm seems to be thought pretty near at hand, 
The sun has been lately exhibiting the most surprising forms of dis- 
turbance, and presenting to scientific eyes less “ fixity” of essence than 
ever. Spots so vast that we must estimate their dimensions by millions 
of square miles have broken out from time to time, and have presented 
rapid changes of figure, indicating the action of forces of inconceivable 
intensity. Clusters of smaller spots, extending over yet vaster areas, 
have exhibited every form of disturbance know to the solar physicist, 
and every degree of light, from the apparent blackness (in reality only 
relative) of the nuclei, to the intense brilliancy of the faculous ridges. 
And we now know that these appearances are not merely matters for 
the curious, with which, as they happen at a distance of above ninety 
millions of miles, practical men need not concern themselves. In 
point of fact, it is by no means impossible that the issues of peace or 
war, of a financial crisis, or a religious agitation, may be closely bound 
up with these phenomena, if not, indeed — which is also quite pos- 
sible — the sudden disappearance of our whole system after the fashion 
of other solar systems which have thus disappeared. This much, at 
least, is certain, that the vast changes now going on in the physical 
constitution of the sun are changes which do most powerfully affect 
the electric condition of our earth, which have in former years caused 
the most violent disturbances in the various artificial as well as natural 
electric apparatus of the world we live in, and which, to speak of the 
least of all its possible effects, might, just as well as not, happen some 
day to throw the electric condition of every telegraphic cable on our 
planet, under the sea or above it, into the most dire confusion, and 
send down telegraphic companies’ shares to zero in a lump, even if 
they did not contrive to telegraph to us, after some strange inarticulate 
fashion, that shares in all public companies, even in that very limited 
public company, the human race, are, in a physical point of view, of 
very doubtful value indeed. Let us explain briefly to what we allude. 
On September 1, 1859, shortly before noon, two astronomers — 
Messrs. Hodgson and Carrington — one at Oxford, the other in London, 
were at the same instant scrutinizing a large group of sun spots. On 
a sudden two intensely bright patches of light appeared in front of 
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the cluster. So brilliant were they that the observers thought the 
darkening screens attached to their telescopes must -have become 
fractured. But this was found not to be the case. The bright spots 
indicated some process going on upon the sun’s surface —a process 
of such activity that within five minutes the spots travelled over a 
space of nearly 34,000 miles. Now, at the Kew Observatory there 
are self-registering magnetic instruments which indicate the processes 
of change by which the subtle influences of terrestrial magnetism wax 
and wane. At one time the line traced by the pointer will be marked 
by scarcely perceptible undulations, indicating the almost quiescent 
state of the great terrestrial magnet. At another, well-marked waves 
along the line exhibit the pulsations of the magnetic system, influenced 
in a manner as yet unintelligible to the physicist. And then there is a 
third form of disturbance, the sharp, sudden jerks of the pointer ex- 
hibiting the occurrence of those mysterious phenomena termed “ mag- 
netic storms.” When the records of the Kew Observatory came to be 
looked over, it was found that at the very instant in which the brilliant 
spots of light had appeared to Messrs. Hodgson and Carrington, the 
self-registering instruments had been subjected to the third and most 
significant form of disturbance—a magnetic storm began, in fact, as 
the light broke out on the sun’s surface. But this was not the only 
evidence of the sympathy with which the earth responded to the solar 
action. It was subsequently found that soon after the spots of light 
had appeared the whole frame of the earth had thrilled under a mys- 
terious magnetic influence. At the West Indies, in South America, in 
Australia, wherever magnetic observations are systematically made, the 
observers had the same story to tell. In the telegraph stations at 
Washington and Philadelphia the signalmen received strong electric 
shocks. In Norway, telegraphic machinery was set on fire. The pen 
of Bain’s telegraph was followed by a flame. And wherever telegraphic 
wires were in action, well-marked indications of disturbance presented 
themselves. Even this, however, was not all. The great magnetic 
storm was not a mere instantaneous electric throe. Hours passed be- 
fore the disturbed earth resumed its ordinary state. And thus it 
happened that in nearly all parts of the earth night fell while the storm 
was yet in progress. During the night magnificent auroras spread 
their waving streamers over the sky, both in the northern and southern 
hemisphere. As the disturbed needle vibrated, the coloured streamers 
waved responsive, and it was only when the magnetic storm was sub- 
siding that the auroral lights faded from the heavens. Now, it is evi- 
dent that these phenomena show the most intimate relation between 
these peculiar disturbances in the sun and the magnetic currents of our 
own earth. Directly one of these changes takes place upwards of 
ninety millions of miles away, the electric condition of our planet is 
changed in some mysterious way, of which our instruments, and even 
the condition of our sky, bear record. The pens of all our telegraphic 
wires may some day trace in flame a handwriting more ominous of 
human destiny than was the handwriting which during Belshazzar’s 
feast, traced a warning on the wall of the fall of the Babylonian dynasty. 
Moreover, note this, that these changes in the condition of the sun 
take place at intervals of about eleven years. The variable star which 
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swings round it, as well as supplying us with light and heat and (ap- 
parently) magnetism, clouds over every eleven years these spots, so 
that it seems most likely that every eleven years certain magnetic con- 
ditions recur which have not occurred in the interval. If so, perhaps, 
the magnetic excitement of 1859 will recur, and it may be in much 
greater force next year,—in 1870. And if it does, how are we to say 
what may or may not recur with it? It is quite possible that those 
periods of speculative financial excitement — which are also said to 
follow a periodic law of something very like the same period — may be 
more or less dependent on the magnetic condition of our planet, that 
so mean a phenomenon as speculative frenzy on the various stock ex- 
changes of Europe may be more or less connected with these wonder- 
ful discharges of voltaic batteries in the sun. Is it quite impossible 
that the electric politic condition of Europe in 1848 — and again at an 
interval of eleven years, in the year of Italian revival and revolution, 
1859 — may not recur after one or more period of eleven years, in 
1870, in consequence of the returning epoch of magnetic excitement in 
the sun? 
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FOUR SONNETS. 





‘: 
A SNOW MOUNTAIN. 


AN I make white enough my thought for thee, 
Or wash my words in light? Thou hast no mate 

To sit aloft in the silence silently 

And twin those matchless heights undesecrate. 
Reverend as Lear, when, lorn of shelter, he 

Stood, with his old white head, surprised at fate ; 
Alone as Galileo, when, set free, 

Before the stars he mused disconsolate. 
Ay, and remote, as the dead lords of song, 

Great masters who have made us what we are, 
For thou and they have taught us how to long 

And feel a sacred want of the fair and far. 
Reign and keep life in this our deep desire : 
Our only greatness is that we aspire. 
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Il. 
SLEEP. 
(A WOMAN SPEAKS.) 


O SLEEP, we are beholden to thee, sleep, 
Thou bearest angels to us in the night, , 
Saints out of heaven with palms. Seen by thy light 
Sorrow is some old tale that goeth not deep. ; 
Love is a pouting child. Once I did sweep 
Through space with thee, and lo, a dazzling $i re ; 
Stars! They came on, I felt their drawing and’ might ; 
And some had dark companions. Once (I weep 
When I remember that) we sailed the tide, 
And found fair isles, where no isles used to bide, 
And met there my lost love, who said to me, 
That ’twas a long mistake: he had not died. 
Sleep, in the world to come how strange ’twill be 
Never to want, never to wish for thee! 


11. 
PROMISING. 
(A MAN SPEAKS.) 


ONCE, a new world, the sunswart marinere 
Columbus, promised, and was sore withstood, 
Ungraced, unhelped, unheard for many a year ; 
But let at last to make his promise good. 
Promised and promising I go, most dear, 
To better my dull heart with love’s sweet feud, 
My life with its most reverent hope and fear, 
And my religion, with fair gratitude. 
O we must part ; the stars for me contend, 
And all the winds that blow on all the seas. 
Through wonderful waste places I must wend, 
And with a promise my sad soul appease. 
Promise then, promise much of far-off bliss ; 
But — ah, for present joy, give me one kiss. 


Iv. 
Who veileth love should first have vanquished fate. 
She folded up the dream in her deep heart, 
Her fair full lips were silent on that smart, 
Thick fringed eyes did on the grasses wait. 
What good? one eloquent blush, but one, and straight 
The meaning of a life was known ; for art 
Is often foiled in playing nature’s part, 
And time holds nothing long inviolate. 
Earth’s buried seed springs up — slowly, or fast : 
The ring came home, that one in ages past 
Flung to the keeping of unfathom’d seas: 
And golden apples on the mystic trees 
Were sought and found, and borne away at last, 
Though watched of the divine Hesperides. 
JEAN INGELOW. 








Chambere’s Fournal. 


MOSCO’S AUTOMATON. 





HAVE got a hard and heavy head; it’s like wood. I don’t 
think I ever think ; and don’t know as I ever did, except about 
nothing; and I often set doing that for hours at a time. 

“You blockhead!” father he ses to me (which is a shipwright), 
“ you're only fit to cut up into a figure-head, you great, hungry, hulking, 
wooden-headed lubber you!””—for he had put me to lots of trades, 
and it was no use ; everybody said I had no head-piece — no, not for 
going errands, nor giving away handbills even. It’s no good dunning 
things into my head, for the only thing I ever could remember is meal- 
times. Nothing I eat hurts me, and nothing don’t seem to do me any 
good. Nothing makes me laugh nor puts me out of temper. The only 
thing ever I see makes me feel like laughing is meals, and then I’ve 
got something better to do; and the only thing makes me feel like 
getting out of temper is getting out of bed of mornings to chop wood ; 
but when you ave out of bed, you may as well chop wood as do any- 
thing else, for aught I know. ‘The snail gets to his bed as quick a 
the swallow, and don’t get near so tired. 

Well, there was a conjurer chap came into our town —a brisk lively 
sort of chap that could talk like a pump, in a regular stream. He see 
me loafing about, and give me an order to see his show, providing I 
would go up on the platform to hold some things for him. I went up, 
and did what he told me. It seemed to amuse the people very much, 
for they laughed themselves nearly into fits, and said: “ Did ever you 
see a man keep his countenance like him?” and, “ It’s just as if he was 
cut out of wood.” Now, unless a man sees something to laugh at, he 
has got no call to laugh —and that’s why I didn’t. 

After it was over, the conjurer chap come to me, and ses: “I never 
see your living equal. You must be used to the public, not to mind 
them any more than if you was a stone idol?” 

“T never see the public before,” I ses. 

“You didn’t?” ses he. 

“No,” I ses. 

“Well, look here,” he goes on, “I don’t mind standing you half-a- 
crown if you'll tell me what you was a-thinking of when the public was 
screaming with laughing at you.” 

“ Victuals,” I makes answer. 

“Come and have some along with me,” he replies, “ for I think I can 
put you in the way of getting them regular.” 

So I did. 

Next day, he goes to see my father. 

“Your son has a wonderful talent, sir.” 

“ Hang his talent,” ses my father: ‘it’s a pity he can’t use it on any 
other tool than a knife and fork!” 
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“A natural gift, sir, for not laughing at anything, such as I never see 
before out of the reserved seats. The question is, could he be de- 
pended upon always to keep his countenance as he did last night?” 

“T never see him smile in my life,” father makes reply, “nor get 
angered, nor put out ; in fact, I never see him take notice of anything. 
There’s no mistake he can keep his countenance, which is a good deal 
more than his countenance ’Il ever do for him.” 

“T don’t know so much about that,” the conjurer ses, “for I’m open 
to give him two pound a week and his board, if he’ll sign articles with 
me for twelve months.” 

“ And what is he to do?” ses my father. 

“ Nothing — except to be looked at, and that won’t hurt him, I sup- 

ose?” 

“ Well,” father ses to me, “is it a bargain?” 

“JT don’t care,” I ses. So I joined the show. 

The public is an obstinate lot, for when you laugh, they won’t ; but 
if you set your face against laughing, or if you’ve got no call to laugh, 
through not seeing anything to laugh at, they will laugh like mad — 
leastways, so I’ve found it. 

Signor Mosco was the conjurer’s name, or, at anyrate, the one he 
went by in public. He was called a pretty good hand, but I couldn’t 
see much in what he did. I knew where the bullets went to when he 
made-believe to ram them into a pistol with a barrel like an ear-trumpet. 
I stuffed the gold watches in the half quartern loaves, and ironed out 
the ladies’ and gentlemen’s pocket-handkerchiefs, while he was pre- 
tending to burn them. It’s surprising what little things amuse the 
public. I used to tell ’em so, when Signor Mosco had done one of his 
best tricks, but they only grinned, and said: “ Lord, how he does keep 
his countenance!” and, “ What a nerve he must have, to be sure!” 
‘There was the hat-trick. The tins, and the feathers, and things look a 
good deal when they are all thrown about, but they took up no room 
scarcely when I’d put ’em together, ready for use. And as to rolling 
two rabbits into one, what was there to surprise me, knowing all along 
very well what was become of the second rabbit, when I shouldn’t have 
took on very much even if he ad rolled ’em into one, except it was at 
dinner-time. There was the decapitated head and the basket trick, 
and the magic flowers, and the woman setting on nothing, which was 
called Mecca. Well, I see the looking-glasses and the false bottoms, 
let alone the legs of the decapitated head; and, consequently, [ 
couldn’t see anything in any of it. 

There was only one part of the entire performance that ever I could 
see anything in, and that was, as the bills put it: “‘The Marvel ous 
Mechanical Man or Wooden Automaton, on whose construction no less 
than twenty-five years have been expended, to bring it to its present 
perfection as the greatest wonder of the age.” 

I will tell you about it. 

First of all, there was a large box, or pedestal, for the figure to stand 
on, and containing the works, which was carried off the stage, and into 
the centre of the reserved seats. It had a winch, to turn with a handle 
like a bed-post key, to wind up the man, and when wound up made a 
noise like an engine getting up steam, which was the works running 
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down. Then the man was brought down off the stage, carried upright 
by four strong fellows. His feet were fastened to a round wooden 
stand, like children’s soldiers stand on, in which was a worm for the 
great screw on the top of the pedestal. When brought down, he was 
hoisted up on the pedestal, and turned round and round until screwed 
on. There were a great many tubes, and wires, and levers connecting 
the figure with the box, and sticking out round it, which looked very 
curious, and, besides, shewed the working parts. But a worse finished 
man no one ever see at a tobacconist’s shop-door, which made it the 
more singular his doing what he did. About his neck and the back of 
his head the paint was wore off, shewing the bare wood ; and the same 
with the point of his nose, which was splintered ; and likewise his 
hands, which were glued and cracked. Signor Mosco used to explain 
this had occurred in packing, and that he would repair the injuries. 
But it seemed as if it always did occur in packing, for the injuries never 
were repaired. ‘Then, as to his complexion, it would have been a dis- 
grace to any house-painter. It was red and whitewash, varnished, and 
done so badly, that it looked as if you could see the grain of the wood 
through the paint. I’ve often asked Signor Mosco why he didn’t paint 
his automaton better, but he only grinned, and said: “ How precious 
green you are, ain’t you?” 

Everybody who see the man used to say: “ How stupid of Signor 
Mosco, after making such a clever figure, not to have spent a pound or 
two in finishing it properly, instead of leaving it such a clumsy wooden 
scarecrow.” 

The newspapers, too, used to speak most disrespectful of the man ; 
like this which I’ve cut out: 

“ Signor Mosco revisited our town with his interesting exhibition last 
week. His remarkably skilful feats of pretidigitation were the admi- 
ration of large and fashionable audiences. ‘To the other attractions of 
his entertainment, the professor of the quick-fingered art has now added 
what he is pleased to term The Marvellous Mechanical Man. The 
performances of this automaton are particularly clever, but it belies its 
name. It might with more correctness be termed a figure, for it is so 
roughly constructed as to bear no more resemblance to humanity than 
the effigies which are carried through our streets on the 5th November. 
We cannot help thinking that if Signor Mosco would devote a little 
more pains to the finish of his wooden effigy, and to concealing some 
of the cords and levers by which the life-like motions are too obviously 
conveyed to the limbs, the illusion would be rendered more complete.” 

So far from being angry at reading such notices, Signor Mosco 
always used to chuckle and slap me on the back, and want to know 
why I didn’t laugh too. I ses, very naturally: “ Because I don’t see 
anything to laugh at.” “Well,” says he, “ you area cure, you are, and 
the biggest I ever see.” 

But that figure only got worse, and more shabby and rickety, the 
more that was said about it, until at last, whenever the men used to 
carry the automaton to his pedestal, one of its arms would drop off. 
The professor always said it was an unforeseen accident, and apologised 
for it. But it was an unforeseen accident that used regularly to occur 
every evening, and get apologised for. And what was another singular 
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thing, the worse the figure was, and the more rickety he got, the more 
clever people thought his performance was. 

Well, when the Mechanical Man was screwed down on the pedestal 
for his performance, Signor Mosco would commence with a short lecture 
on the powers of the lever, the screw, and the pulley, and the spiral spring. 
He would then go and wind up the machine, with the handle like a 
bed-wrench. It made a great clatter, and took a long while to wind, 
owing to the power of the spring. When he had done, the whole con- 
cern began to go “ Cr-r-r-r-r,” and kept on going so all the time, whilst 
the people could see the works going round through one side of the 
pedestal, which was of glass. ‘The professor would then strike sharply 
with his wand, and pull a cord that worked the levers of the automaton’s 
head. “Wake, Francisco!” ses he ; and Francisco, which was the 
wooden figure, begins to move his head, very slow, first from right to 
left, then from left to right. Then Signor Mosco pulls another string, 
and Francisco opens his eyes, very gradually, or quick, according as 
the string is pulled. Then it would be: “Raise the right arm, and 
salute the company ;” which the figure would do, rather stiff and jerky, 
but still he did it. That stiffness and jerkiness of the movements (and 
they were all like that) was what people seemed disposed to grumble 
at. ‘We want to see ’em a little more airy and graceful,” the public 
ses. “Ladies and gentlemen,” ses the Signor, “what can you expect 
from machinery?” — which was very true. “ But to show you the 
command I have over the automaton when at a distance from it, I will 
now return to the stage, after simply pressing a spring in the figure’s 
back, and, sitting before the index-board connected with the figure, I 
will enable you to put its abilities to the test.” He sat at a small table 
in front of the stage, where there was a board like a draught-board, 
but covered all over with knobs. People were then to question the 
automaton. ‘The figure did numbers and counting, by slowly jerking 
up its right hand as many times as was wanted. “Yes” and “No” he 
did with his head, by bending it for “ Yes,” and shaking it for “ No;” 
and this way he would tell fortunes and ages quite equal to a learned 
pig or an educated pony. Indeed, there was no end to the questions 
he could answer, and they were very often right, which was a wonder 
for machinery. Francisco used to finish up by whirling his arms round 
like the wooden sailors do on weather-cocks, and he would keep on 
till the professor touched a button and stopped the works, when his 
arms would remain sticking straight up, until a string was pulled to let 
them down, and even then they would still keep on swinging back- 
wards and forwards for a bit. ‘There were some people wanted the 
automaton to do more, but the Signor said it couldn’t be done, not by 
machinery. 

In due time, as we went round the provinces, we come back again 
to the town where my father lived. I was against going there at all. 
I told Signor Mosco so ; and I didn’t want him to shew the Mechanical 
Man there, as I told him they weren’t good judges of machinery in 
that place. But he wouldn’t listen, and so the automaton was done 
there the first night. We had got about half-way through his perform- 
ance, and the professor had gone on to the stage, whilst Francisco 
was answering questions. There is mostly a crowd of people round 
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the figure at such times, but to-night there was a wiry old man pressing 
his way close up to the wooden effigy, and looking into its eyes. 

“ Now, sir, wé// you keep your hands off that figure, if you please — 
do you hear me?” Signor Mosco ses. 

“Mother!” the old man bawls out to his wife, taking no notice — 
only laughing fit to split—“ mother! come here, I tell ye — I’m blowed 
if they haven’t been and made a figure-head of our Bill!” 

I couldn’t see anything to laugh at, for it was two pound a week and 
victuals out of my pocket, let alone the exposure. 








MOSAIC. 


cc FA iat intene has its two sides:—one side in the strength 

and intellect of manhood ; the other in the tenderness, and 
faith, and submissiveness of womanhood ; Man and Woman, not man 
alone, make up human nature. In Christ, not one alone, but both, 
were glorified. Strength and Grace, Wisdom and Love, Courage and 
Purity,— Divine Manliness, Divine Womanliness. In all noble char- 
acters you find the two blended ; in Him — the noblest — blended into 
one perfect and entire Humanity.” 





“Tus is the glory of womanhood,— surely no common glory,— 
surely one which, if she rightly comprehended her place on earth, 
might enable her to accept its apparent humiliation unrepiningly ; the 
glory of unsensualizing coarse and common things,— the sensual ob- 
jects, the objects of mere sense,— meat, and drink, and household 
cares,— elevating them by the spirit in which she ministers them, into 
something transfigured and sublime. 

“The humblest mother of a poor family, who is cumbered with 
much serving or watching over a hospitality which she is too poor to 
delegate to others, or toiling for love’s sake in household work, needs 
no emancipation in God’s sight. It is the prerogative and the glory 
of her womanhood to consecrate the meanest things by a ministry 
which is not for self.” 





“Tue only happiness a brave man ever troubled himself with 
asking much about was, happiness enough to get his work done. Not 
‘I can’t eat!’ but ‘I can’t work!’ that was the burden of all wise 
complaining among men. It is, after all, the one unhappiness of a 
man, that he cannot work; that he cannot get his destiny as a man 
fulfilled. Behold, the day is passing swiftly over ; and the night cometh 
when no man can work. The night once come, our happiness, our 
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unhappiness,— it is all abolished ; vanished, clean gone ; a thing that 
has been: ‘not of the slightest consequence’ whether we were happy 
as eupeptic Curtis, as the fattest pig of Epicurus, or unhappy as Job 
with potsherds, as musical Byron with Giaours and sensibilities of the 
heart ; as the unmusical Meat-jack with hard labor and rust! But our 
work,— behold, that is not abolished, that has not vanished: our work, 
behold, it remains, or the want of it remains ;— for endless times and 
eternities, remains ; and that is now the sole question with us forever 
more! Brief brawling Day, with his noisy phantasms, his poor paper- 
crowns tinsel-gilt, is gone ; and divine, everlasting Night, with her star- 
diadems, with her silences and her veracities, is come! What hast 
thou done, and how? Happiness, unhappiness: all that was but the 
wages thou hadst ; thou hast spent all that, in sustaining thyself hither- 
ward ; not a coin of it remains with thee; it is all spent, eaten; and 
now thy work, where is thy work? Swift, out with it, let us see thy 
work!” 

“THERE are two ways in which alteration may be effected. If it 
be done gradually from above, it is a reformation ; if suddenly from 
below, it is a revolution. If the higher do the work God has given 
them to do, of elevating those below, you have a country working out 
her national life securely ; if, on the other hand, those below either tear 
down wantonly, or by the selfishness and blindness of those above are 
compelled to tear down such as are socially their superiors, then there 
comes a crisis which no country ever yet has passed through without 
verging upon ruin.” 





‘“‘We maintain that it lies within the discernible and traceable 
powers of a truly Christian ministry, to shed over our land a brightness 
as of the resurrection morning. The nation would live anew; the 
golden day would break ; the baleful forms and influences of crime 
would be smitten; and infidels, as they saw the serpents which now 
cast their deadly coils round the limbs of the nation, writhing with 
dazed eyes and relaxing hold, in the overpowering light, would be 
astonished and silenced.” 





“NEARLY everybody whose business it is to preach and persuade, 
has seen how slowly reason makes her way amongst men, by how much 
baseness, and meanness, and selfishness the noblest causes are hin- 
dered, and needs both to be extraordinarily hopeful and extraordinarily 
healthy to avoid turning aside now and then, in weariness and disgust. 
Journalism is probably to anybody who needs positive or palpable 
results, day by day, to keep his ardor alive, the most discouraging of 
professions ; nothing but either strong faith or a great deal of self- 
confidence, is sufficient to satisfy a man that he is really doing more 
than increasing his list of subscribers.” 





“ CHRISTIANITY will humanize ; we are not so sure that humanizing 
will Christianize. Let us be clear upon this matter. Aisthetics are 
not religion. It is one thing to civilize and polish ; it is another thing 
to Christianize. The Worship of the Beautiful is the Worship of Holi- 
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ness ; nay, I know not whether the one may not have a tendency to 
disincline from the other. 

*“ At least, such was the history of ancient Greece. Greece was the 
home of the Arts, the sacred ground on which the worship of the 
Beautiful was carried to its perfection. Let those who have read the 
history of her decline and fall, who have perused the debasing works 
of her later years, tell us how music, painting, poetry, the arts, softened 
and debilitated and sensualized the nation’s heart. Let them tell us 
how, when Greece’s last and greatest man was warning in vain against 
the foe at her gates, and demanding a manlier and a more heroic dis- 
position to sacrifice, that most polished and humanized people, sunk 
in trade and sunk in pleasure, were squandering enormous sums upon 
their buildings, and their zsthetics, their processions, and their people’s 
palaces, till the flood came, and the liberties of Greece were trampled 
down forever beneath the feet of the Macedonian conqueror. 

“No! the change of a nation’s heart is not to be effected by the in- 
fusion of a taste for artistic grace. ‘Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus.’ Not Art, but the Cross of 
Christ. Simpler manners, purer lives, more self-denial, more earnest 
sympathy with the classes that lie below us,— nothing short of that can 
lay the foundations of the Christianity which is to be hereafter, deep 
and broad.” 





“Ir might be a question whether. there is a sin possible to a writer, 
which no conceivable amount of genius is sufficient to induce us to 
pardon. If such there be, it is that committed in the works of Byron. 
We can bear with him in all his petulance and scorn, in his unhealthy 
egotism and half-conscious affectation ; one star-glance of his Muse will 
cast a redeeming light over all that; but, if we see him draggling in 
the very mire the pinions of that very Muse, and heaping foul ashes 
on her head, how can we pardon him? We may have a certain sym- 
pathy with him, as we mark his regal port, though his aspect and fierce 
demeanor seem to speak defiance to God and man; but we cannot 
pardon him, when we see him, a vile toad, squat at the ear of youth 
and purity, instilling foul poison. We may own a grandeur in Cain, 
and have a word to say even for The Vision of Judgment, but Don 
Juan must be flung upon the dunghill.” 





“ALL grand truth is a statement of two opposites, not a via media 
between them, nor either of them alone.” 





“Many devout people decry the present advantages and the 
natural benefits of goodness. ‘They even magnify the happiness of 
the vicious life, and often say that but for future rewards and punish- 
ments they would break through all moral restraints. This is a kind 
of selfishness which implies the want of real goodness. In such mer- 
cenary virtue, it is difficult to see what there is that deserves reward. 
To be bribed or terrified into being honest argues but little real honesty. 
If virtue be not estimable in itself, there is nothing estimable in follow- 
ing it for the sake of a dargain. 

, “If the principle is carried into a future life, it is but intensified 
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selfishness. A religion which has no other foundation than the hope 
of heaven or the fear of hell is a false religion. It worships a god of 
terror —a fiend, and not God. True religion must have its foundation 
in the moral nature of man. There may be morality without religion, 
but there can be no right religion without morality. We know God as 
a moral Being, and as such we must worship Him. Our love of good- 
ness is the only measure of our love to God.” 

“THERE are some spirits which must go through a discipline anala- 
gous to that sustained by Elijah. The storm-struggle must precede the 
still small voice. There are minds which must be convulsed with doubt 
before they can repose in faith. There are hearts which must be 
broken with disappointment before they can rise into hope. There are 
dispositions which, like Job, must have all things taken from them, 
before they can find all things again in God. Blessed is the man who, 
when the tempest has spent its fury, recognizes his Father’s voice in 
its undertone, and bares his head and bows his knee, as Elijah did. 

“To such spirits, generally those of a stern, rugged cast, it seems 
as if God had said: ‘In the still sunshine and ordinary ways of life 
you cannot meet Me; but, like Job in the desolation of the tempest 
you shall see My Form, and hear My Voice, and know that your. 
Redeemer liveth.’ ” 








THE HAVERSACK. 


N the summer of 1862, Price’s army lay at Tupelo, Mississippi, with its 

main outpost advanced as far as Baldwin, which was garrisoned by a 
small force. The Northern army, under Rosencranz, confronted us with its 
nearest outpost at Rienzi, distant from Baldwin about seven miles. Almost 
daily there were light skirmishes occurring between the pickets of the enemy 
and our adventurous cavalry, who were constantly beating up the enemy’s 
quarters. One day about sunset, a force of the enemy was seen hovering 
near our picket line. As our garrison was small that night, the troops were 
ordered to repose upon their arms, as a night attack was anticipated, and the 
sentinels were instructed to use more vigilance than usual. At 12 o’clock, 
P. M., the little garrison was sleeping quietly, and nought was heard save the 
rustling of the wind amid the dry oak leaves, or the pace of the wearied 
sentinel as he traversed his beat — when bang goes a gun, and in an instant 
the stillness of the camp is broken, and all is commotion. For a few moments 
there was an awful confusion among the nervous in getting on their cartridge 
boxes, but the lines were hastily formed, and officers cautioned their men to 
be calm and resolute. A party sallied out to make a reconnoissance, and ina 
short time reported “that the picket had fired at a man who ran, but had 
seen no demonstration since.” The remainder of the night was quiet, but 
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an “eternal vigilance” was kept by the sentinels. Next morning, at 8 
o’clock, an old lady came in and reported that she had called to collect 
damages for the loss of her pet milk cow, which was her chief support, and 
which had unfortunately approached too near the picket line during the 
night, and was fired into and her leg broken. There was much laughter 
among the troops as soon as this became known, and ever afterwards in camp 
the sentinel who fired the shot bore the sobriquet of the “ Cow-killer.” 

The day following, an occurrence happened which, for individual daring 
and brilliant success, I do not think was surpassed during the progress of the 
war. A brave captain of a partisan company attached to the garrison at 
Baldwin, sallied out alone to observe the movements of the enemy. Ap- 
proaching within two miles of Rienzi, he chose a position in a dense thicket 
which lay in a ravine, and by which the road wound leading into the country 
from Rienzi. Dismounting, he waited patiently for several hours to see what 
would turn up, when presently his patiencé was rewarded by hearing the 
sound of horses’ feet. As the sounds became more distinct, he distinguished 
several voices. “ Nowis my time,” said the captain to himself; “if they are 
not too strong, I’ll teach them a little lesson in the art of war.” Soon the 
road brought them in sight: six blue coats—a corporal and five privates, 
well mounted, with bright carbines and sleek-looking horses (what game for 
a Confederate !), little dreaming in their fancied security that a grey coat 
was sternly watching them, ready to spring upon them like a tiger from his 
Jair. With carbines “at will,” and in loose order, on they came. “ Halt! or 
I'll fire upon you,” came a voice like a thunderbolt upon their startled ears 
from this dense thicket, and fear instantly pictured a thousand grey coats 
with deadly rifles aiming at them. Before they could rally, there stood a grey 
coat with a double-barrelled gun levelled at them. “ Lay down your arms, or 
I’ll order my men to fire into you!” shouted the brave captain, and quickly 
the carbines were dropped on the ground. “Empty your holsters!” came the 
command, and quickly the pistols came out, and down on the ground were 
dropped. The captain coolly walked out and secured their arms, assuring 
them if they moved he would order his men to fire. When he had bundled 
up their arms he secured them behind his saddle, and with double-barrelled 
gun in hand, mounted his horse and ordered the squad of prisoners to move 
on, and without further difficulty he brought them in to head-quarters. 
Imagine their looks when they came in! Six stalwart fellows, captured and 
brought in by a little swarthy fellow who had no assistance but his good pluck 
and coolness to back him in such a hazardous game. “Don’t let our 
fellows know how we were captured,” the prisoners said. “It will never do; 
we will never outlive their derision if they hear it.’ — W.C. 7. 

An Opp CHAp.— The many slang phrases and expressions in frequent 
use among soldiers, such as “ Come down out of that hat,” “ Here’s your 
mule,” etc., became very tiresome and disgusting to men of any taste. But 
I could not refrain from laughter at an occurrence which took place as we 
passed a body of infantry on one occasion. I was riding with our third lieu- 
tenant, who was wearing a very large Mexican hat. The somdrero called 
forth many sallies, greatly annoying the sensitive lieutenant. Very near the 
road was stauding a tall, awkward fellow, who, bending forward, looked at 
him with the most ludicrous expression of countenance, and saluted him 
with, “ How are you, hat?” My companion’s bad temper had to give way 
to a hearty laugh. 





SPADE DRILL.— Our readers are not to imagine that the drills we 
allude to are gardening drills, having for their purpose the culture of po- 
tatoes and cabbages, but rather the culture of the soldier in the art of pro- 
tecting himself in the face of an enemy. The good old days of “close 
quarters” and squares are gone for ever — cavalry will never be used again 
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except to furnish videttes and gallopers, or to follow up a beaten and disor- 
ganized army. We shall seldom or never hear of dashing charges, where 
troopers ride through and over entire brigades of foot. We shall seldom or 
never read, with throbbing heart and leaping pulse, the story of fringe of 
steel meeting fringe of steel, and the deadly glance of hatred flash from eye 
to eye. No, those days were numbered when /es armes de précision were 
introduced, and now that the Chassepot and the Snider have taken the place 
of the rifle muzzle-loader, the chance of sustained open fighting at short 
ranges becomes almost impossible. As far, then, as cavalry is concerned, 
we must consider its cases would be hopeless if hurled on infantry armed 
with the new weapons. 

With regard to infantry, we think, as we have already written, that crossing 
of bayonets will become obsolete. How will it be possible for a regiment or 
brigade to close with another, when each side may be plumping in bullets 
from a range of a thousand yards up to three hundred, at the rate, per man, 
of seven or eight a minute? It seems to us then, that the authorities of the 
Horse Guards have taken a step in the right direction in issuing orders for 
“spade drills” at Aldershot, and we trust that such drills may become a part 
of the exercise of all bodies of her Majesty’s troops. 

It was our privilege to be present at many of the victories gained by the 
already exhausted Confederates over their ever-increasing enemies. A 
battle won only served to weaken the unyielding Southerner, who, although 
he might nearly destroy an army in his front, suffered greatly from the success 
that crowned his valour. The North thought nothing of tudes twenty or 
thirty thousand men in an engagement.. There were plenty more where they 
came from. The Atlantic seaports were open at its back, and when the pa- 
triotism of its own people failed, there were Irish and Germans in shoals, 
eager to flock to the Stars and Stripes at thirteen dollars a month. With the 
South it was different. Every man who bit the dust was a man lost, gone 
for ever. The Southern coast was strictly blockaded, and after three years 
of victory, incessant fighting began to tell on the rapidly decreasing popula- 
tion —at least that portion from which its soldiers were drawn. There was 
no extraneous aid to be obtained. The old and the young had to leave their 
homes for the field: the cradle and the grave were alike robbed to fill the 
shattered ranks. 

Yet when the South was reduced to the direst straits, fighting an enemy 
whose force in each encounter preponderated as three to one, it gained some 
of the most brilliant of its victories, the last flashes of glory, as it were, of 
an expiring hero. It was the concluding campaign in Virginia, the Federal 
army being led by Grant. Starting from the Rappahannock, the Northern 
general, with overwhelming masses, made a dash for the Confederate capital ; 
but Lee, with his compact body of veterans, whose tattered banners were in- 
scribed with victory on every shred, sorely hampered him on his flank. 
Spottsylvania Court-house and The Wilderness taught Grant that the dimin- 
ished Confederate forces were not to be despised ; as often as he halted in 
his march (both commanders moving on parallel lines) and attacked them, so 
often was he checked and driven back. And why? Because the Southern 
soldier, with a readiness that appeared to be intuitive, had a knack of pro- 
tecting himself, which necessity developed to such an extent that fifty thous- 
and Confederates soon learnt to despise a hundred and fifty thousand Federals. 
On each occasion that General Lee was attacked by Grant on the race to 
Richmond, his men, who had frequently no better tools than their bayonets 
and pannikins, would, with marvellous rapidity, cover themselves thoroughly 
with a slightly sunken trench and breastwork. In attacking these improvised 
lines Grant frittered away an entire army, and it was only when Lee had but 
eight thousand men left to contest miles of country that the final blow to the 
great internecine war was given. The new motto of the soldier should be: 


2 


He who turns the land shall reap the victory.— Echoes. 
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In the days before the war we once heard an honest-hearted South Caro- 
linian say that there had “been three great men in the world — Shakespeare, 
Napoleon, azd John C. Calhoun.” We noticed recently, displayed and for 
sale, ina part of the city much frequented by the Hibernian element, three 
highly-colored prints representing the “ Three Great Generals of the War— 
General Lee, General Grant, avd General Corcoran.” If anybody is pleased 
to differ from either of these historical and personal estimates, he may do so 
at his leisure.— Zhe Galaxy. 

AN old author quaintly remarks :—“ Avoid argument with ladies. In 
spinning yarns among sz/ks and sa¢ins, a man is sure to be worsted and 
twisted. And when a man is worsted and twisted, he may consider himself 
wound up.” 

A BUTCHER’s BILL.— Some recent statistical papers enable us to furnish 
the following. Can there be need to point the moral ? 


Killed. Ata cost of 
785,000 - - Crimean War - - £340,000,000 
45,000 - - Italian, 1859 - . 60,000,000 
800,000 - . U. S. Civil War - - 1,400,000,000 
45,000 - - Prussian - - 86,000,000 


Total, 1,675,000 lives at a total cost of £1,886,000,000 ; the cost of killing 
each man being about £124. 9s. 9d. The loss to the world’s trade, taking 
each man to consume £10 a year of manufactures (a moderate computation), 
and to have lived thirty years, amounts to £502,500,000, to say nothing of 
their earnings and the results of accumulated labour and capital. And this 
and these have gone for ever! Utter waste, and sheer extravagance of 
blood and treasure. 





A Rocky MounTAIN paper publishes an obituary of “Sim,” Chief of the 
Washoe Indians. It says that he was a “good, though very dirty red man. 
He possessed a well-balanced head of hair, and stomach enough for all he 
could get to eat. His regard for the truth was notable —he never meddled 
with it. He left no will, and his estate consisted of a pair of boots.” 





BEFORE starting from Arkansas, on the Marmaduke raid into Missouri, 
the General told us we might expect to starve and fight. We found he un- 
derstood the subject. Not quite as well did the troops fare as do the guests 
at the St. Charles, N. O.,or Delmonico’s, N. Y. At times corn was issued 
to man and horse alike. One of my meals was raw corn and raw fat middling, 
without “a streak of lean;” and that meal was enjoyed. I supped one 
rainy night on wheat, rubbed out by my hands and winnowed by my breath. 
We had drawn sheafs of wheat for our horses and no food for ourselves, 
and on the following morning partook of a similar breakfast, On the route, 
the slippery elm trees were skinned to fill our empty stomachs. They yet 
stand as an evidence of what was borne by the Southern soldiers. We 
would have been glad to get General Marion’s potatoes. But the boys were 
cheerful. Though hungry, tired, and sleepy, they never shrank or failed in 
their duties, by day or by night. In reference to our commissaries, 1 told 
them the difference between the Yankees and ourselves was, the former were 
Feds and we were uz-feds. 
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The Mississippi Valley: its Physical Geography, including sketches of the 
Typography, Botany, Climate, Geology, and Mineral Resources, and 
of the Progress of Development in Population and Material Wealth. 
By J. W. Foster, LL.D., President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science ; joint Author of “ Foster and 
Whitney’s Report on the Geology of the Lake Superior Region ;” 
Lecturer on Physical Geography and Cognate Sciences in the 
University of Chicago, etc. etc. Illustrated by Maps and Sections. 
Chicago: Griggs & Co. 


HE geography of the interior of the North American conti- 

nent presents at least as many remarkable features as any 
other region in the world ; and nearly all are touched on, more or less 
carefully and elaborately, in this treatise, which, though professedly 
confined to the Valley of the Mississippi, really takes in all that is 
most noteworthy in a general survey of the whole country between 
that river and the Pacific. The varieties of soil and climate in that 
vast region are many and strikingly diverse. There are the rich 
alluvial “bottoms” of the valleys, formed by the deposits of the 
rivers, which are constantly changing their courses ; there are the 
dense forests with their gigantic trees and rich brushwood, the pesti- 
lential swamps formed by stagnant water and decaying woods, and the 
“oak openings,” where the trees grow like those of an English park, 
shading a sward perfectly free from jungle or underwood ; there are 
the prairies or treeless plains, sometimes “ rolling ” like the waves of a 
solidified sea, sometimes as absolutely level as the sea in a dead calm ; 
and finally, there are the arid, barren, salt-incrusted plains of the Great 
Basin of Utah, cut off from all communication with the sea, like the 
Valley of the Jordan, and giving off by evaporation from the surface 
of its lakes and the dry soil of its plains as much water as rains and 
mountain streams can supply. The climate varies almost as strikingly 
as the features of the land; from the malarious, moist, tropical 
atmosphere of New Orleans, and a considerable part of the lower 
course of the great river, to the dry healthy heat of Utah, and the 
alternations from intense cold to intolerable heat, which characterize 
great part of the central country. In one part of this vast region 
the soil actually seems to float ; and neither foundations for houses nor 
graves for the dead can be dug in the neighbourhood of New Orleans 
without coming upon what seems to be a continuous and inexhaustible 
body of water at a few feet below the surface. In another, the 
Colorado, flowing hundreds of feet below the surface of the country, 
leaves a desert table-land above and around it. All the chief pecu- 
liarities of these differing regions and climates are described, and 
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their relation to the geological character and history of the continent 
discussed with great care and evident knowledge by the author, whose 
reasonings are not the less interesting that his conclusions do not 
always agree with those most familiarly known, if not exactly accepted, 
among English readers.— Zhe Saturday Review. 





The New West; or, California in 1867 and 1868. By Chas. Loring 
Brace. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 


Tuat California will survive the perils of being “written up,” as 
she has survived those other critical periods of her adolescence — fire, 
flood, and vigilance committees — we have but little doubt. But it 
must be confessed that she is at present in a position of some delicacy 
and peril. To be the continual theme of rapturous praise may be as 
trying to States as it is to individuals ; and to be the subject of that 
vague compliment expressed in such adjectives as “ wonderful,” “sur- 
prising,” and “astonishing,” is very apt to estop any real criticism. 
Gratitude and reciprocity of courtesy are good things in their way, and 
are serviceable in after-dinner speeches ; but on the whole, they are 
hardly safe to base books of observation upon. Unfortunately, most 
of the works lately written about California have been projected as 
often from obligations of good feeling as from accuracy of judgment. 
Whether there is some subtle glamour in the air which takes captive 
all but the sense of enjoyment in the traveling book-maker, we know 
not ; but a majority of those who have written about us seem to have 
exhausted themselves in trying to impress the reader generally that 
they had a good time. To describe that which:seemed s/range to them 
rather than that which was truly characteristic of the country ; to prais: 
the several points of interest with a singular and appalling similarity 
of adjectives ; to point out some of our salient faults without perceiving 
that they are simply exaggerations of our national failings ; to call 
certain peculiarities “ Californian ” that are only Western ; to perpetu- 
ally refer conditions of race and society to conditions of climate ; to 
attempt to take a photograph of a social aspect whose expressions are 
continually changing even on the camera; to give a sketch of Cali- 
fornia to-day, without perceiving that it will not answer for to-morrow ; 
to forecast the prosperity of the State for the next fifty years from the 
records of the past fifteen — to do all this in a wild, hilarious fashion, 
with a general suggestion of heady Sonoma wine and clinking glasses, 
and a dreadful next day of revision, errata, appendix, foot-notes, pre- 
face, and a nervous anxiety as to whether it is the proper thing — this 
has been the blessed privilege of most writers on California, since Fitz 
Hugh Ludlow and Bellows. Perhaps the latter gentleman can hardly 
be considered responsible for what he wrote of California and Califor- 
nians at and after the period of the Sanitary Commission, when his 
generous bosom was swelling with patriotic gratitude, and he was fain 
to call in the electric wires to safely discharge himself of poetic praises 
of California. But, as a general thing, the later books on California 
have all the painful monotony of Visitors’ Albums at noted places, and 
are surprisingly alike in detail and commentary. There is the usual 
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voyage, and the genial, accommodating Somebody — the usual aston- 
ishment at the size of Some hotel —the never failing trip to Seal 
Rock —the aspect of the city, and representative Somebodies — the 
markets — FRUIT!!!— the Mint—gold bars — growth of the city in 
twenty years — probable growth of the city a thousand years hence — 
San Francisco the capital of the globe — China trade — Chinese in 
California — representative Chinese Somebody — San José — cLI- 
MATE ! !— Sacramento — the Geysers — Yosemite—wineEs ! —vigilance 
committees — opinions of prominent Somebodies on things in general 
— hospitality — thanks to every body — Pacific Railroad — greatest 
work of the age — thanks all around, etc. While these details are 
invariably the same, they are of course more or less truthfully or ar- 
tistically executed ; and they sometimes rise to the dignity of thoughtful 
analysis: as in Sam. Bowles’ “ Across the Continent,” and in this later 
volume of Mr. Brace. 

Yet, we confess to some disappointment with Mr. Brace’s “ New 
West ;” perhaps, because we expected a freedom from the ordinary 
weaknesses of tourists — which we are now convinced is superhuman — 
perhaps, because, at first glance, his handling of the heterogeneous facts 
he has collected seemed clumsy, and his classifications cheap, showy, 
and even suggestive of advertising. But the reader who overcomes 
this first impression sufficiently to give Mr. Brace a careful hearing, 
will find that in many practical points he is well informed —that he 
has kept his eyes well open, even if they were not always directed to 
the right point, and that his publisher, perhaps, is to blame for the 
capital letters, page headings, and the general fanfare of trumpets 
throughout the volume. It may be possible that the new California 
fever of 1869 has accelerated the bringing out of this book, and that 
material from which a much better book might have been made has 
been hurriedly sacrificed to meet the exigency. At present the work 
is neither a narrative of travel, tourist’s journal, nor philosophical 
study of the country. Its divisions are accidental, and the author 
talks of twenty or thirty different subjects in one chapter — gliding 
from one to the other with an ease that suggests, if it does not really 
indicate, superficiality. The remarks upon wines, mining, and agri- 
culture are exceptions to this, and show what Mr. Brace can do when 
he gives time to it. But we are impressed throughout the book that 
he is continually grappling with more than he can handle; and that, 
in his conscientious desire to try all the stops in this great California 
instrument, he seldom manages to give us a whole tune, or music that 
is entirely harmonious. Sometimes this oppressive fullness leads to 
amusing complications. In a chapter which commences with Building 
Associations and cheerfully digresses to Blankets and Evil. Speaking, 
Mr. Brace has the following paragraph : 

“‘There is much kind charity exercised in private toward the self-respecting and 
decent poor, whose sufferings in California are beyond belief, because here men are 
ashamed to beg. Mr. Swain has given the most touching instances of labors among 


this unfortunate class. Clergymen, in general, occupy in this State a very influential 
and honored position, and have fairly remunerative salaries.” 


In making this extract, it is but just to the author to say that there 
is nothing in his volume to justify the supposition that there was any 
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intentional satire in this remarkable conjunction of the concluding 
sentence. 

Of Mr. Brace’s accuracy and judgment we can not speak as posi- 
tively as we can of his truth and sincerity. He is, probably, as accu- 
rate as a man could be under the ordinary conditions of a visitor. 
When he talks rapturously about the “divine” climate, we must, of 
course, take into consideration the fact that he had just “recovered 
from a tedious fever,” and we fear, too, that we must account some of 
his tributes to our generosity to the exceptional Higgins’ election bet 
and hand-organ procession, which he witnessed. He met “good fel- 
lows ” everywhere — the urbane host was omnipresent. A few months 
of such pleasant company and pleasant sight-seeing bore fruit, as we 
have seen. A good deal of what printers might call “fat” — copious 
extracts from newspapers, reports, etc. ; a chapter on “ correspondences 
between the Pacific coast and Syria” — substantiated by scriptural 
quotations, in which Hebrew poetry is reduced to practical prose, and 
the resemblances very much strained —a prophecy of a great inde- 
pendent Pacific Empire in the future, and we have the substance of 
this latest book on California. 

Perhaps it may be the best that we shall get, or, at least, as good as 
we deserve. But we still indulge in the hope that there may be some 
one, who, coming unheralded and unannounced, unknown and uncon- 
sidered of men, may be even now quietly taking our measure ; some 
comprehensive and catholic man, independent of praise or obligations 
of hospitality, that may be silently absorbing the flavor of our civiliza- 
tion, giving to his labor of love years where the ordinary book-maker 
gave months ; wandering over the country afoot, avoiding the dreadful 
round of sights, but haunting the nooks and by-paths ; mingling with 
the true pioneers of this wonderful young empire, in their pioneer out- 
posts ; losing himself in trackless forests, and on mountain trails, 
where no tourist ever strayed ; or losing himself—as no tourist has 
ever been able to do — in the trackless city, merging his individuality 
.ith the mass, moved by their impulses, and swayed by their instincts ; 
and so saturating himself with the tone and color of a volume, which 
shall furnish — as no other book has furnished — a faithful text for the 
coming historian.— Zhe Overland Monthly. 





Life of Fefferson Davis, with a Secret History of the Southern Con- 
Sederacy, gathered Behind the Scenes in Richmond, containing Curious 
and Extraordinary Information of the principal Southern Characters 
in the late War, in connection with President Davis and in relation 
to the various Intrigues of his Administration. By Edward A. Pol- 
lard. National Publishing Co. 1869. 


THE sensational title of this book is a good index of its character. 
It betrays at once the pretentions of the author and the animus with 
which he writes. In his preface Mr. Pollard says that he is “ con- 
scious of attempting a high and difficult task.” “ Jefferson Davis,” he 
adds, “should have a truthful and acute biographer, one who would 
do something more than echo the shallow clamors and interested 
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opinions of the day.” This biographer Mr. Pollard wishes us to un- 
derstand he is. “The writer may say, without vanity or self-assertion, 
that he is peculiarly fitted to be the biographer of Jefferson Davis. 
He was near him during the whole war. He had occasion to study 
his character assiduously, and to pursue him in his administration with 
a curious and critical industry ; and his opportunities as a journalist 
in Richmond enabled him to learn much of the veiled mysteries and 
inner scenes of the weak and anomalous government that wrecked the 
fortunes of the Southern Confederacy.” Mr. Pollard was “near” Mr. 
Davis only in the sense that he lived in the same city with him. He 
was not “near” him in the sense of being within the circle of his confi- 
dence or that of his friends. His “opportunities as a journalist ” were 
those of a writer upon the staff of the Richmond Lxaminer, a paper 
which “ pursued ” Mr. Davis “in his administration with a curious and 
critical industry,” for the purpose of attacking and defaming him. 
Many, if not most, of the quotations from Richmond journals which 
Mr. Pollard makes use of for the purpose of sustaining the allegations 
of the present work, are from the columns of the Zxaminer. The 
writer relies upon his own diatribes of five and six years ago in justi- 
fication of his fierce invective now. The whole book is written in the 
style and temper of a leader in the Zxaminer. It is a good newspaper 
style, perhaps,— dashing, telling, vigorous ; but it is not the style in 
which history should be written. It lacks the calm judicial spirit. 
Mr. Pollard sets out with his conclusions instead of arriving at them. 
He starts to make a case, not to form a verdict. His temper through- 
out is that of an embittered partisan continuing the “ pursuit” which 
The Examiner commenced. Yet Mr. Pollard “repels the accusation 
of any prejudice,” in the very front of his work, and asserts both his 
ability and his disposition to do Mr. Davis exact justice in all things! 

Nor is Mr. Davis the only sufferer from the envenomed spirit in 
which this book is written. A tone of universal misanthropy pervades 
its pages. Mr. Pollard is a wholesale iconoclast, and delights in break- 
ing the popular idols. Even candid, honest, Robert E. Lee is taxed 
with “ disingenuousness ” after the battle of Gettysburg in not confess- 
ing the true causes of a disaster of which the General nobly said, “it 
is all my fault.” Stonewall Jackson is represented as a fierce egotist 
even in his religion, and as devoured by “an enormous and consuming 
ambition.” The Cabinet, Congress, the Heads of Departments, are 
treated with impartial abuse. Not only individuals but whole classes 
and localities come in for their share of coarse, unsparing invective. 
The Southern people ex masse are reproached for the facility with 
which they acquiesced in the results of the war. The city of Richmond 
is habitually spoken of as “ the filthy and accursed city,” or “the cruel 
and licentious city ;” all the dark features in the picture are brought 
prominently forward, and studiously exaggerated, while whatever was 
good and noble and self-sacrificing is kept out of sight, or passed by 
without notice. Personal and physical peculiarities and infirmities are 
seized by Mr. Pollard and’ used to heighten the effect of the caricatures 
which he presents for historical portraits. Doubtless many of these 
pen-and-ink sketches are like— very like, for Mr. Pollard excels in 
word-painting ; but they are only such resemblances as are the carica- 
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tures in Punch, drawn by an enemy’s hand, and which no friend would 
care to preserve. Thus Mr. Davis is constantly spoken of as “neu- 
ralgic” and “dyspeptic.” We wonder whether, in the same spirit, 
Mr. Pollard might not be described as “ atrabilious ” and “ splenetic.” 
Even Mrs. Davis, the President’s wife, is made the subject of a most 
unflattering personal sketch. In his eagerness to make telling pictures, 
Mr. Pollard sometimes falls into mistakes, as, for example, when he 
describes the by no means corpulent Governor of Georgia, Joe Brown, 
as “the obese prince of Southern demagogues.” “Obese” is a very 
good epithet of abuse ; only it loses somewhat of its point when ap- 
plied to a lean man. 

There is a similar inaccuracy of detail in many other cases, which, 
coupled with the passionate temper of the book, utterly destroys its 
usefulness as a contribution to history. There is a lack of authorities 
for what are stated as facts in its pages, which also greatly lessens its 
value. Mr. Pollard’s say-so is the only authority given for many of 
the most startling statements, or those, rather, which Mr. Pollard 
wishes to be regarded as such, for it may be observed that his work is 
very far from fulfilling its promise of a “revelation.” There is nota 
single fact of importance stated in it which was not more or less 
matter of gossip in Richmond or at the different army head-quarters 
long before the close of the war. It is precisely this gossip of the 
streets and the newspaper-offices, such as anybody living in Richmond 
might have picked up without an effort—a sort of knowledge which 
implies no peculiar opportunities or admission “ behind the scenes ”— 
that Mr. Pollard has served up, sauced with the vinegar of his own 
highly vituperative style. So far as the stories he repeats are of a dis- 
creditable and damaging character, he has been at no pains to sift 
them, but apparently has willingly taken them upon trust, and is only 
too happy to reproduce them. So far as what he says is true, he has 
made no discovery, shed no new light, but simply re-echoed the 
common talk and sentiment of the Southern army and people.— Zhe 
Statesman. 





Our Admirals Flag Abroad. The Cruise of Admiral D. G. Farragut, 
Commanding the European Squadron in 1867-68, in the Flag-ship 
frankiin. By James Eglinton Montgomery, A. M., of the Admi- 
ral’s Staff. New York: Putnam & Son. 


Tue claim of Americans to a peculiar immunity from flunkeyism, 
as the result of republican institutions and education, is acknowledged 
most readily and unreservedly by those who never meet Americans, 
and rarely read American books or newspapers. To such credulous 
persons we recommend the perusal of an elaborate account of Admi- 
ral Farragut’s European visit in the flag-ship /rankdin—a visit which 
had no ostensible purpose, and no visible result, and the most notable 
incidents of which were the courteous receptions given to the American 
officers in a number of European Courts. Why this large and ex- 
pensive book was written and published, except to assure the Ameri- 
cans that one of their most distinguished seamen had visited the 
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palaces of the Tuileries and of Tzarskoe Zelo, and had been civilly 
treated by Napoleon III. and Alexander II., we cannot conceive ; any 
more than we can understand why, in a despatch announcing his visit 
to Portsmouth, the Admiral should have thought it necessary to observe 
that he had met with the greatest “kindness and courtesy.” We 
should have supposed that even Americans would take for granted the 
courteous reception of their squadron and its commander by the 
princes and fleets of all friendly Powers.— Zhe Saturday Review. 


v@ 





By-Ways of Europe. By Bayard Taylor. New York: G:, P. Putnam 
& Son. eT A 


Mr. Bayarp Taytor’s last book of travel is prefaced by a familiar 
letter to the reader. It contains the statement — which we think most 
readers will regret — that it is positively Mr. Taylor’s last appearance, 
in the character of a traveler; and certain other egotisms, which’are / 
not so new, and which, we are sorry to add, are neither genial nor >< 
pleasant. For Mr. Taylor’s personal disclosures have very little of the~ » 
calmness and perfect good-humor which redeem the egotism of other 
clever men. Artistically good as is the construction of his “familiar 
letter,” it is artificial in tone, gratuitous in attitude, with a certain per- 
sonal fussiness in its confidences— all of which make it unpleasant 
reading. Why Mr. Taylor, after twenty years of successful travel- 
telling — a success marred only by this inherent quality — should deem 
it essential for the public to know that he deprecates and renunciates 
that which has made his reputation, can only be accounted for by the 
supposition that Mr. Taylor’s opinion of himself is better than that 
which he conceives to be entertained by his readers—an opinion 
natural and human enough, but one which can not be gravely offered 
by an author without the imputation of egotism. Nor is the informa- 
tion concerning the causes which led him to become a writer of travels 
sufficiently interesting to conceal merely personal details, and the cen- 
tral fact that Mr. Taylor likes to talk about himself. His ingenious 
defense of his egotism is intended to be amusing ; and is, perhaps, even 
more so than was intended. When a man gravely assumes that pos- 
terity will be interested in the unimportant details of his life, and makes 
it an excuse for ante mortem confidences, he originates a conceit much 
funnier — because seriously intended—than that suggested by Dr. 
Holmes, in his famous motto to his “Autocrat” papers, of “ Every 
man his own Boswell.” Yet most readers who are dependent upon 
others for their opinions — and the class is much larger than people 
are willing to confess — will be glad to know that Mr. Taylor refutes 
the old slander that Humboldt had said of him that “he had traveled 
more and seen less than any other man living ;” and will be glad to 
know it even at the expense of learning, in addition, that Humboldt 
had begged him “ not to undervalue what he had done.” 

In giving this space to Mr. Taylor’s weakness, it needs to be added 
that it does not prevent him from writing very entertaining books ; and 
that, in the “ By-Ways of Europe,” he has furnished us one of the most 
original collections of sketches of travels we have ever read. The 
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conceit of presenting out-of-the-way nooks and by-paths in the traveled 
highways of Europe and Asia has been cleverly and successfully carried 
out: so well, in fact, as to lend something of the charm of discovery 
to Mr. Taylor’s always entertaining skill in describing localities. His 
digging up of Andorra — the little “ Republic of the Pyrenees ”— for- 
gotten in the world’s history, and his visit to “ The Grand Chartreuse,” 
are felicitous strokes of fortune, to say nothing of their graphic power. 
His “ Catalonian Bridle Roads” are characteristic bits of roadside 
Spain, as good as any thing Mackenzie left us; “ Balearic Days” is 
an interesting description of comparatively little-known Minorca. Mr. 
Taylor’s style seems to be a kind of graphic Realism peculiar to him- 
self—the little poetry in which he indulges always being within the 
limit of the average reader, and never sufficiently positive to shock the 
sensitiveness of the severely practical. But while Mr. Taylor always 
impresses us with the sense of truthfulness and fidelity, we never forget 
that he belongs to the nineteenth century and the American nation; 
and that he considers himself free to indulge in its expansive poetry, 
“ideas,” prejudices, “ manifest destinies,” and other privileges. In one 
or two instances, he apparently remembered, also, that he had been a 
lecturer and a semi-political martyr. His high sense of literary art — 
which is so often the only conservative feature in men of Mr. Taylor’s 
temperament — only restrains him at times from “orating.” An 
amusing instance of this truly American tendency, as well of the special 
weakness we have before alluded to, is given in his account of his visit 
to Garibaldi at Maddalena, and his non-reception by that red-shirted 
hero. A man of lower literary culture would have ridiculed Garibaldi 
for his churlishness ; a man of higher instincts would have entirely 
omitted the purely personal episode, or dismissed it in a line ; but Mr. 
Taylor dwells upon it with a fatal persistency that is quite inconsistent 
with his philosophy or dignity, and scarcely increases our respect for 
Garibaldi or himself. Perhaps one of the hardest of literary and social 
feats is to receive a snub gracefully ; and it is not altogether surprising 
that Mr. Taylor has failed. Yet we must repeat here, that the volume 
is original, apparently truthful, and exceedingly interesting ; and that, 
with a felicity rare enough in these days to demand praise for a man 
less popular than Bayard Taylor, the poetic and practical suggestive- 
ness of its title-page is fully and thoroughly carried out in the volume. 
—The Overland Monthly. 


The Habermeister. A Tale of the Bavarian Mountains. Translated 
from the German of Herman Schmid. New York: Leypoldt 
& Holt. 1869. 


THE interest of this story centres in the influence and proceedings 
of the Haberfeld, a secret association of peasants for the redress of 
offences that the legal courts could not or would not reach, and for 
the castigation of minor moral delinquencies. The proceedings of 
these Bavarian “ Regulators ” were of rather a serio-comic character. 
The accusation having been made in secret, at night, before the tribu- 
nal assembled, and vouched for by a respectable householder, who 
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pledged, nominally at least, his life and goods to its truth, sentence 
was solemnly pronounced by the Habermeister, and promptly carried 
into execution. The Haberers, masked and fantastically disguised, 
then went to the culprit’s house, and summoned him or her by a 
hideous charivari of cow-horns, bells, and tin pans, which seems to 
have had a peculiarly appalling effect on these simple mountaineers. 
The charge and the ban of the tribunal were then recited in doggerel 
rhymes. Unfortunately this Mumbo-Jumbo proceeding was very seri- 
ously taken to heart ; and the sentenced person, from this time looked 
upon by all as irretrievably disgraced and ruined, was compelled to 
leave the country, or live the life of a pariah and outcast. If the pro- 
cedure of the courts which the Haberers undertook to supplement 
and redress, was worse and more oppressive than this, it must have 
been iniquitous indeed. 

The author has by no means made as much as he might of this 
novel and effective subject ; but the story possesses considerable in- 
terest, and is simply and naturally told, without those wearisome 
flounderings in the profundities which so many German novelists seem 
to consider it their singular duty to perform.— Zhe Statesman. 





Force and Nature. Attraction and Repulsion: The Radical Principles 
of Energy, discussed in their Relations to Physical and Morphologi- 
cal Developments. By Charles Frederick Winslow, M.D. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869. 


Tus work is an attempt to show that there are two forces at work 
in nature, attraction and repulsion, and that such undue prominence 
has been given to the former that our attention has been diverted from 
facts proving the existence of the latter. According to our author, 
Newton’s view of nature, as expressed in the law of gravitation, was 
one-sided. “ The fact that the force of gravitation may be proved by 
the calculus to act with certain fixed laws, does not by any means dis- 
prove the existence, nor even imply the non-existence, of another 
force. It is the existence and phenomenal capacity and power of ¢his 
other force which I propose to discuss in the following pages, tracing it 
into its broadest expansions, applications, and connections with other 
forces and all forms of matter.” 

The introductory chapter, from which we have thus quoted, seems 
to declare that the immaterial world also is to be included in the new 
philosophy ; but inasmuch as the only allusion to this metaphysical 
application of the theory is contained in a few sentences which we 
confess we find obscure, and as the fuller treatment of it is reserved 
for the thirteenth chapter, which is not yet published, we say no more 
about it here. 

In the chapter on space, the theory that space is filled with an at- 
tenuated ether is pronounced a gross error. The existence of such a 
medium is declared unnecessary either to account for the retardation 
of Encke’s comet or to explain the propagation of light and heat. 
Both of these phenomena are due to the force of repulsion. The 
commonly received idea that light and heat are radiated 7m ad/ direc- 
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tions from the luminous body is rejected —light and heat being the 
results of forces acting only between matter and matter. As the 
presence of matter is necessary as an object for the action of gravity, 
so there can be no emission of light or heat in space where there is no 
matter to be heated or lighted. This novel theory conflicts with the 
belief in the “immense waste of solar light and heat into space” of 
which Sir John Herschel speaks, since, according to the new theory, 
the sun’s beams are solely directed to the members of our solar 
system and other celestial bodies. 

The work covers a wide field, and presents in a new light a large 
collection of phenomena in the various branches of molecular physics, 
Science must gain something from every new theory upon such sub- 
jects as heat, light, electricity, cohesion, volcanoes, earthquakes, tides, 
aurora borealis, magnetic storms, spectral analysis, solar spots, meteors, 
zodiacal light, and so on. ‘These subjects are ably discussed, and the 
reader, if not converted to the views of the author, must receive many 
new and valuable suggestions. We notice the curious fact that earth- 
quakes are more frequent when the earth is near its perihelion than 
when near its aphelion. 

The part of the book most open to animadversion is the chapter on 
cosmical repulsion. Newton’s principle of the inertia of matter is de- 
clared erroneous : 

“Such a principle or entity we may now safely affirm (and most philosophers 
will sustain the view) has no existence in nature. It is purely an abstract assump- 
tion, entirely imaginative and theoretical, without essence or existence in fact —al- 
though, without such an hypothesis, dynamical enquiries would be almost impos- 
sible. The term must be regarded as a relic of a period of philosophical speculation 
when the subtle spirit of enquiry assumed in discussions errors for facts, while 
——s were positively ignorant of the true nature and relations of matter and 
orce. 


Again, the author says: 


“In the present state of physical knowledge, matter cannot be demonstrated nor 
imagined to exist independent of immanent, active force. A molecule has power 
within itself and of itself to move, and to move other molecules near enough to it to 
receive the influence of its own living force ; else matter of itself has absolutely no 
existence, and force alone exists.” 


By rejecting the doctrine of inertia, the author makes room for the 
introduction of his theory of the simultaneous action of two forces in 
the motions of the planets. What is known as centrifugal force — 
which is only one form of the force of inertia —is superseded by the 
omnipresent force of repulsion. Thus, if a planet revolves about the 
sun in a circular orbit, a force of attraction tends to draw it towards 
the sun, and an equal force of repulsion tends to urge it from the sun. 
So, when a weight attached to a cord is swung around the hand, the 
resistance felt, which produces the tension of the cord, is, by this new 
system of mechanics, an active force of repulsion between the weight 
and the hand. Whatever reason there may be for believing in the ex- 
istence of intermolecular repulsion in physics, we had supposed that 
the perfect agreement of the theoretical results of the law of universal 
gravitation with observed facts implied the non-existence of any other 
interplanetary force ; and the author, evidently feeling the difficulty of 
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introducing another force in celestial mechanics where none was 
needed to account for the observed motions, seizes upon Newton’s 
centrifugal force, and, declaring false his doctrine of inertia, which lies 
at the foundation of centrifugal force, replaces it by an equal force 
called cosmical repulsion. The old faith of Newton and Laplace will 
not lose many of its adherents, we should say, by the presentation of 
such a forced theory as this.— Zhe Nation. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Countess Gisela: a Tale. From the German of E. Marlitt. Part 1. 
75 cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Miscellancous Poems. By Rev. J. Keble. $2.00. New York: Pott & 
Amery. 

The Subjection of Women. By J. S. Mill. $1.00. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Secret History of the Southern Confederacy. By Edward A. Pollard. 
Philadelphia: National Publishing Company. 








MISCELLANY. 





AN IMPORTANT MEETING. 
(From our Lady Reporter.) 





“A Lady’s Club and Institute will shortly be established in London.”— Vide 
cvening Paper. 
COMMITTEE meeting in connection with the above proposed 
Club and Institute was held yesterday afternoon, at the Hon. 
Mrs. Shallowbrain’s town residence, on which occasion the new and 
costly tea equipage of the fair hostess was introduced for the first 
time, and was the object of universal admiration and envy. 
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The proceedings were opened by the honourable lady in person, 
who begged to be informed “if the Committee found its tea as it 
liked it?” An affirmative reply being received (with an amendment 
from the youngest Miss Sweetlips, for a /:#//e more sugar), business was 
resumed. 

Hon. Mrs. S.— Ladies, before going any farther, I should just like 
to thank you all for choosing me as your president. J/¢ shows how 
good you are! 

ComMITTEE.— Oh, please don’t mention it, dear ! 

Hon. Mrs. S.— Well, then, I won’t ; but I must say I think it was 
very nice of you. I Aad intended showing you some rules and regula- 
tions which I thought would do for our club ; but as George wanted to 
take me to the theatre last night with his brother (who came up the 
other week for Christmas, you know), I really haven’t had a moment 
to spare. I’m very sorry ; but — 

ComMITTEE.— Oh, don’t bother about that,dear! It’s of no conse- 
quence whatever. The rules will do at any time. 

Miss SINGLELASS.— I’m sure I shouldn’t wish to interrupt the 
meeting; but would Mrs. Shallowbrain mind telling us what her 
brother-in-law is like? Is he handsome? 

Hon. Mrs. S.— Well — yes! he is rather, but then he is so dreadfully 
countrified. You see, dears, although he’s very well off — exceedingly 
well off, I may say !—he will persist in keeping a lot of bullocks and 
crops and things, and breeding them for the Cattle Show they make 
such an absurd fuss about. However, if the meeting likes, it can be 
introduced to him. 

ComMITTEE.— Hear, hear! 

Hon. Mrs. S.— One of the next things we have to consider is the 
formation of a library in connection with our Club. Of course we 
should get all the new novels we fancied as they came out, but, mean- 
while, I thought we had better lay in a stock for immediate use. If 
you like I will read you a short list, which I think will meet with your 
approbation. 

ComMITTEE.— Oh, please read it, by all means! 

Hon. Mrs. S. (veading).— “'The complete works of Miss Braddon.” 
(Applause.) “The complete works of Mrs. Henry Wood.” (Re- 
newed applause.) ‘The complete works of Ouida.” (Vociferous 
applause.) “The ‘Confessions of Gerald Estcourt,’ and others, by 
the same author. ‘Cometh up as a Flower,’ and that charming novel, 
‘Sweet Anne Page!’” (Loud and prolonged cheering, and a voice, 
“Oh, delicious!”) Of course there are plenty of other books we shall 
want, and I shall be glad to receive suggestions from the Committee. 

Miss FitzsecKER.— Don’t you think we ought to have the works of 
George Eliot, dear ?—just for the look of the thing, you know! 

Hon. Mrs. S.— Well, I scarcely know. Certainly, “The Mill on 
the Floss” was rather interesting, especially where Stephen Guest 
runs away with Maggie when he is engaged to her cousin. ; 

Miss WiTLEss.— “ Adam Bede,” too, wouldn’t be bad, if it were not 
for that tiresome vulgar Mrs. Poyser. 

Hon. Mrs. S.— But then just look at “Silas “Marner” and “ Felix 
Holt.” They were both horribly dry, and I assu 2 you that there were 
whole pages of “ Felix Holt” I didn’t understand one bit. 
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Miss FitzBECKER.— Well, perhaps, on the whole, we had better let 
George Eliot’s works stand over. (Hear, hear.) 

Hon. Mrs. S.— As for poetry, we should of course have Tennyson, 
and any other you might like to name. 

Miss WitLEss.— Tupper is very, very beautiful ! 

Hon. Mrs. S.— Well, then, say Tennyson and Tupper. Browning 
is altogether out of the question. (Hear, hear.) He always makes 
one’s head ache, and can’t be understood, after all. 

After a few further remarks from various ladies of the Committee, 
and a proposal that Miss Singlelass should be Secretary (which honour 
was declined on the ground that she made such bad capital Z’s), the 
meeting broke up. 

A confidential chat subsequently took place amongst a select few, 
but of this we are forbidden to give any account.— Fudy. 





THE RIPENING CorRN. 


How sweet to walk through the wheatlands brown, 
When the teeming fatness of Heaven drops down ; 
The waving crop with its bursting ears 

A sea of gold on the earth appears ; 

No longer robed in dress of green, 

With tawny faces the fields are seen ; 

A sight more welcome and joyous far 

Than a hundred blood-won victories are. 


Beautiful custom was that of old, 

When the Hebrew brought with a joy untold, 

The earliest ears of the ripening corn, 

And laid them down by the altar’s horn ; 

When the priesthood waved them before the Lord, 
While the Giver of Harvests all hearts adored ; 
What gifts more suited could man impart 

To express the flow of his grateful heart ? 


A crowd awaits ’neath the cottage eaves, 

To cut the corn and to bind the sheaves ; 

At length is heard the expected sound — 
Put in the sickle, the corn is browned ; 

And the reapers go forth with as blithe a soul 
As those who joined the Olympian goal ; 
And sorrowless hearts and voices come 

To swell the shouts of the harvest home. 


And there is a Reaper on earth well known, 
Whose deeds are traced on the burial-stone ; 
He carries a sickle more deadly and keen 
Than e’er on the harvest fields was seen ; 
He cuts down the earliest ears in spring, 

As well as the ripest that time can bring ; 
The tares he gathers to flames are driven, 
The wheat is laid in the garner of Heaven. 


— London Farmer's Magazine: 


La Musique Populaire reproduces a good story of Fischer, the oboist. 
Invited to dinner with a lord, he was asked, on sitting down to dinner, 
if he had brought his instrument. “No,” responded Fischer, “my 
oboe never dines ;” with which rebuff he took his hat and left the 
house. 
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To my Nose.— Among the poems mentioned on this subject, the 
following has apparently escaped notice. It appeared in the /rish 
Penny Fournal of Nov. 28, 1840. I do not know the author, but, 
nevertheless, I think his production is worthy of a corner in “N. and 
Q.” Lio. F. 


“SONNET ABOUT A NOSE. 


“Tis very odd that poets should suppose 
There is no poetry about a nose, 
When plain as is the nose upon your face, 
A noseless face would lack poetic grace. 
Noses have sympathy: a lover knows 
Noses are always ¢ouched when lips are kissing : 
And who would care to kiss where nose was missing ? 
Why, what would be the fragrance of a rose, 
And where would be our mortal means of telling 
Whether a vile or wholesome odour flows 
Around us, if we owned no sense of smelling ? 
I know a nose, a nose no other knows, 
Neath starry eyes, o’er ruby lips it grows ; 
Beauty is in its form and music in its blows.” 
— Notes and Queries. 


THERE is something very genial and attractive in the following 
story, which comes to us from Rome. In preparation for the Gicumen- 
ical Council the Pope ordered from his architect certain embellish- 
ments, the plan of which was brought for his inspection by that gentle- 
man’s little son. Charmed by the plan, the Pope opened a drawer 
full of gold, and said to the child, “Take a handful of coin as a re- 
ward for the beauty of your father’s work.” “ Holy Father,” replied 
the child, “ take it out for me: your hand is bigger than mine.” Pius 
1X. could not help smiling, and obeyed the child.— Baltimore Ga- 
settle. 





A CERTAIN lion, too free with his tail, thrust it one day out of his 
house into the window of his neighbour’s. ‘This neighbour was a tiger, 
who resented the intrusion by severely mauling and gnawing the in- 
truding member. In consequence, the lion fell sick, and his owners 
judged that, to save his life, the injured tail must be amputated. But 
how to overcome the leonine antipathy to human surgery? Chloroform 
offered its assistance, and was tried. Five ounces of the sedative did 
his beastial majesty inhale, or imbibe, and then he fell into a deep 
sleep. The surgeons entered his cage and, with knife and saw, took 
off the diseased appendage close to the body. Then it was thought 
that the beast had died from his dosing, he could not be made to 
breathe, and his lungs had to be pumped into action by mortal aid. 
At last he shook off his sloth and stalked his cage in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of man’s lordship of creation, the only lion in the 
world who had been curtailed like a christian. This is no fable. 
The animal belonged to a menagerie in Madras, and the operation 
was performed only a few weeks back by one Dr. Miller. Does the 
case suggest anything towards the humane slaughter of beasts for food? 
— Once a Week, 
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Tue Uses or Vanity.— “The Pacha rested by the fountain, the 
flowing waters of which made an oasis in the desert. His horse and 
his camel cropped with delight the green herbage near the fountain. 
Their shadows lay strongly and darkly upon the grass. 

“« How beautiful,’ said the horse, ‘is that dark form which moves 
as I move; what grace, what symmetry it shows! I can hardly eat 
for looking at it.’ 

“«Tt is well enough,’ said the camel, ‘but look at this one which 
moves with me. It has all the symmetry and grace of the other ; and 
then, too, it has that pretty little hump on its back.’ 

“A dervish passing by, who knew the language of all the beasts, 
exclaimed, ‘ How good is Allah, who gives to every creature its due 
share of vanity, so that defects seem to their owners especial beauties 

i and merits !’” 
New BE tt Inscriptions, SHREwsBURY.— The following cutting from 
the Oswestry Mercury, is worth preserving in “ N. & Q.” :— 
“The following are the inscriptions on the new bells which have been presented 
to St. Julian’s Church, Shrewsbury, by Mr. Peele : — 
No. I. 


; ‘Peace on earth,’ &c., Luke, chap. ii. 
‘My gentle note shall lead the cheerful sound ; 
Peace to this parish, may goodwill abound !’ 


No. 2. 


‘Our voices tell when joy and grief betide ; 
Mourn with the mourner, welcome home the bride.’ 


No. 3. 


‘May all in truth and harmony rejoice, 
To honour Church and Queen with heart and voice.’ 


No. 4. 


‘Prosperity attend old England’s shore ; 
Let Shrewsbury flourish, now and ever more.’ 


No. 5. 
i ‘For mercies undeserved this /ea/ is raised ; 
So may Thy name, O God, through Christ be praised.’ 
No. 6. 


‘ With deepest tone I call to church and prayer ; 
And bid the living for the grave prepare.’ ” 





J. J. P. 


— Notes and Queries. 
Tue GIRL OF THE PERIOD, AGAIN.— The following extraordinary 
advertisment appears in a Glasgow paper : — 
A young gentleman of independent means, and by the beau sex considered hand- 


some, wishing to forsake éachelorshi~, would be glad to meet a young lady simdlarly 
disposed and equally endowed.—Address, with carte, etc. 


Can it be possible? The girl of the period has been accused of aping 
manly tastes ; but surely if she is “disposed to forsake bachelorship,” 
the girl of the period must after all be a man. 
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TALES OF MY GRANDMOTHER.— Once she was very ill. Even the 
doctor ventured to say that he despaired of her recovery. “Then 
leave me,” she said to him, “ zt 7s my only chance.” In three days she 
was convalescent. 

“Rich and poor,” quoth a philosophic guest, dictatorially, “are 
only comparative terms.” “Indeed!” said my grandmother, “I 
should like to be a begger with five thousand a year.” 

She could hate intensely. A parson hearing her express strong sen- 
timents about her enemies, addressed her thus: “ My dear madam, you 
must recollect that we are taught in Scripture to forgive and forget.” 
“There’s not such a sentiment in the Bible,” she replied, taking a 
sweet pinch and dwelling on it. The clergyman considered, and then 
went home to find the passage. I don’t think he called again for a 
year. 

An “Evangelical” of her acquaintance (for she knew, and was 
liked, and respected by men of all creeds and shades of opinion) pre- 
sented her with a work on the Apocalypse, in which he fixed the end 
of the world within three years from the date of the publication of his 
first edition. ‘I hope you don’t give this to your son to read: upon 
the strength of this he will run into debt.” So he did, and ruined his 
father. It was, I believe, a question with the commissioner, whether 
the bankruptcy wasn’t fraudulent, seeing that the insolvent had relied 
upon his creditor’s ignorance of the time appointed (by his father) for 
the end of all things.— Once a Week. 





WELL Done.—Sending a donation the other day, anonymously, to 
the Metropolitan Free Drinking Fountains’ Association (a deserving 
society), Waterford Lake signed himself, not inappropriately —“ A 
Well-Wisher.” 





Tue very day that Sardou’s Séraphine was to be brought out at the 
Gymnase, a gentleman presented himself at the box-office, and said: 
“ You had better take back my stall. I know they are all let, and I 
can’t go. I have just received news of the death of my wife.” 

“ Quel malheur !” was the answer —“I will return you your money 
directly.” 

“Oh no, you need not do that,” replied the newly-made widower. 
“ Give me a stall for to-morrow evening instead.”—Zchoes. 





Tue Abyssinian sinews-of-war bill has been paid; and it is found 
that the rescued Englishmen have cost nearly a million a head! It 
would be difficult, even for George Selwyn, to extract a joke from such 
a serious subject, though he was once witty at the expense of Bruce, 
the traveller; whose Abyssinian experiences were not, in the first in- 
stance, received with full belief in their truth. The talk at table had 
turned on Abyssinian musical instruments ; and Bruce was asked about 
them. “I think,” said the traveller, “that I saw one lyre there.” 
Upon which Selwyn whispered to his neighbour, “There is one less 
now that he has left the country.”— Once a Week. 
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WOULD YOU BE YOUNG AGAIN? 
(Written by Lady Nairne when in her 76th year.) 


WOULD you be young again? 
So would not I: 

One tear to memory given, 
Onward I'll hie. 

Life’s dark flood forded o’er, 

All but at rest on shore, 

Say, would you plunge once more, 
With home so nigh? 


If you might, would you now 
Retrace your way? 

Wander through thorny wilds, 
Faint and astray? 

Night’s gloomy watches fled, 

Morning all beaming red, 

Hope’s smiles around us shed, 
Heavenward — away ! 


Where are they gone, of yore 
My best delight ? 

Dear and more dear, though now 
Hidden from sight. 

Where they rejoice to be, 

There is the land for me: 

Fly, time, fly speedily ; 
Come, life and light! 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


T is a peculiar characteristic of the Yankee nature that it is never 
contented unless in a fidget—or, as out Celtic friends express it, a 
swither —about something or other. Like their national concoction, apple- 
sauce, they spoil unless they are incessantly stirred. The latest agitation is 
what they are pleased to call Women’s Rights, upon which, of course, Mr. 
Emerson delivers a lecture, and Mr. Stuart Mill — Purveyor-General of logic 
to the Yankee nation, and who, if they were to assert that the solar system 
was a New England invention, would find arguments to prove it— Mr. Stuart 
Mill writes a book. Mr. Mill says that woman has a right to public office 
and a right to a vote; Mr. Emerson, that she has a right to half of the world 
and of everything in it. With all our heart ; only how shall we divide? If 
the G. 7. possessed a pair of horses, which he does of possess, and if Mrs. 
G. T. (supposing that lady to exist) desired her share, he would politely offer 
her the choice ; but if she proposed, like a female Solomon, to cut each horse 
in two, he would interpose obstacles. And if the American female proposes 
to be half mother and wife, and half politician and woman of business, to half 
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order the affairs of the household, and half carry on the business of the world, 
we Call that cutting both horses in two. 

At least so that intelligent Frenchman, Count de Gasparin, views it, who 
says :— 

x The female elector will fill her réle as mother equally ill with that of 
wife ; they will both be lost in the whirl of politics. In the first place public 
life claims time. Those who invite a woman to become a man, really only 
wish it to a minimum extent. Unfortunately, logic has its inexorabilities. 
One is a man or one is not. One enters public life or one does not; it isa 
question of taking up or letting alone. The women who embark in public 
affairs must devote a portion of their lives to reading the journals, studying 
public and political opinion, assisting at public meetings, and following par- 
liamentary discussions...... We should witness the advent of the man- 
woman (femme-homme) inferior both to the woman and to the man, who 
would have lost all grace and not have received strength in exchange...... 
I know well what the family would lose; I wish to be informed what 
politics would gain...... Woman is superior and influential only on con- 
dition that she is a true woman. ‘Take from her neither her silent action nor 
her noble domestic empire, which includes her household, her children, her 
husband, and in addition to these, the sick and the indigent. She will lose 
all, even to her grace, even to her beauty. The political woman, the blue- 
stocking, the woman who has exchanged her family for the public, stands 
already before us in the road on which we are urged as a warning and a 
scarecrow.” 

There was a time in ancient Art when the artist, satiated with mere 
natural beauty, of which he had reached the limit, strove to create lovely 
monsters. Upon the female form he grafted manly muscle and vigor, and 
he called it an Amazon, or man-woman ; and the male form he softened with 
female grace, and called it an Androgyne, or woman-man. They were mor- 
bid, monstrous forms, but still lovely, for they arose in the Greek mind. The 
Yankees have caught at the same notion, but the Yankee mind is not the 
Greek mind, and its productions are in a different style. As for a Hypatia 
they can show a Mrs. H. B. Stowe, so for the Lansdowne Amazon they pro- 
duce a Mrs. Cady Stanton or a Susan B. Anthony, and for the Hermaphro- 
ditus of the Louvre a Professor Wilcox or a Parker Pilsbury. 





IT is a doctrine of the Law of Nations (unless Mr. Seward has changed it) 
that before a dependent country could be recognised by the world as an inde- 
pendent State, it should have given satisfactory evidence of its ability to 
maintain its independence, and of its fitness for self-government. In like 
manner (unless Mr. Seward decides otherwise) we have a right to demand of 
women who claim what they call emancipation, that they shall first emanci- 
pate themselves from a tyranny more unreasonable, more burdensome and 
more preposterous than any male oppression, and the yoke of which they can 
cast off whenever they will, amid the applause of the civilised world — we 
mean the tyranny of fashion. 

And what compels them to follow it? What mysterious unseen Power 
issues the appalling edict: “Let the lower limbs be inclosed in a cage of 
steel,” or “ Let bunches of hair taken from corpses, or the clippings from the 
sick in the hospitals, paupers in the workhouse and criminals in the jail, be 
fastened to their heads” ? 

What son or daughter of Adam can tell how a new fashion comes about ? 
Is it the happy conception of some artist’s imagination, at once captivating 
all by its beauty? Not in the least: the ugliest — by general admission the 
ugliest — fashion is as promptly and universally adopted and worn as long as 
the most beautiful and becoming. What woman would wear “a skirt of 
white gauze over a shorter jupe of currant-colored silk,” though all her friends 
besought her, upon their knees and in tears, if it did not suit “her style,”— 
and was not the fashion? Let it once be the fashion, and who can keep her 
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from it? These things, as Sir Sampson says, are unaccountable and un- 
reasonable. 

“ Fashion,” says ‘Thomas Grimm,’ “has from time to time its paroxysms. 
A new fashion comes on like a storm, and all must bow before it. Some fine 
day it vanishes, and one as little knows why it goes as why it came. No 
tyrant has such wild caprices; and if you suppose that the most absolute 
monarch upon earth has any sway over the majesty of fashion, you are much 
mistaken. 

“In the time of Louis XIV the women wore coiffures of monstrous size 
and preposterous form. Curls were piled upon curls and bows upon bows, 
until a lady in full dress could not pass through a door without stooping. 
The fashion had thirty-six different modifications and names. 

“ The king held these headdresses in abhorrence ; he openly expressed his 
detestation of them, and commanded the princesses of his house to set a 
better example. At last he launched a royal edict against them. In vain: 
the chignons disappeared for an instant, only to reappear in more colossal 
proportions. The king saw himself conquered, and owned that his power 
was unavailing against the might of fashion.” 





THE mania for coloring the hair new and original hues, still retains its 
hold of the female mind in Paris—and elsewhere. The color of fresh butter, 
or asphodel — what we call daffodil— made its appearance, but its existence 
was but evanescent. Parisine,a good authority on these subjects, gives us 
the following classification of blonde hair :— 

“1. Fulvous blonde, lightly tinged with auburn. 

2. Flavescent, color of ripe wheat ; a favorite with Rubens and Watteau. 

. Fulvaster, color of a lion’s mane. 

. Rubidous, reddish brown, or mahogany color ; a favorite with Raphael. 

. Phebean, a delicate mingling of the hues of platinum, pale ashes, and 
reflected moonjJight. 

. Maryland. Nothing is more original than the appearance of hair of 
this color well frizzed. . It resembles the knot of fine-cut tobacco 
which rises above the bowl of an over-stuffed pipe. 

7. Rutilous. This is the queen of blonde hair, and is that which exhi- 

bits the most splendor in sunlight. The union of rutilous hair 
with turquoise-blue eyes, is the ideal of beauty.” 


Nn mBW 





AT a recent representation of Yam/et at one of the London theatres, when 
the Prince pronounced the words :— 


“That undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns ——” 


a voice from the gallery cried :—“ Didn’t you see your father’s ghost only 
last night? Where do you suppose he came from ?” 

M. Ponson Du TERRAIL (author of Amaury le Vengeur, etc.) is a very 
Frenchy novelist indeed, but he must have some Celtic blood in his veins. 
In one of his recent stories occurs the following comparison, worthy of Sir 
Boyle Roche :—“ He took her hand; it was damp and cold as that of a ser- 
pent.” 

WE would recommend lovers of high-living to take a trip in one of the 
Dutch mail-steamers plying in the Malay archipelago. They are poor sailers, 
“only making six miles an hour in the finest weather,” but they make it up 
in the commissariat. Here is Mr. Wallace’s report of the way they lived on 
the boat which took him from Macassar to Banda :— 

“ At six A.M. a cup of tea or coffee is prepared for those who like it. At 
7 to 8 there is a light breakfast of tea, eggs, sardines, etc. At ten, Madeira, 
gin and bitters are brought on deck as a whet for the substantial eleven 
o’clock breakfast, which differs from dinner only in the absence of soup. 
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Cups of tea and coffee are brought round at three Pp. M., bitters, etc., again at 
five, a good dinner with beer and claret at half-past six, concluded by tea and 
coffee at eight. Between whiles, beer and soda-water are supplied whenever 
called for.” 


Who of our readers has not heard of King Cole, that “merry old soul” ? 
And who of them all knows who he was? According to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth he was king or duke of Kaercolvin (now Colchester) in Britain, and 
was father of Helena who married Constantius Chlorus and became the 
mother of Constantine the Great. Such is the luck of names in this world! 
Constantine marks an epoch in history; Helena is dear to sanctity, and 
Cole — more properly Coél—lives but in nursery rhyme. We can not help 
feeling some curiosity as to what was the precise extent of that geniality 
whose fame has resounded through so many centuries, and whether it was 
in any way connected with the far-famed oysters of his capital. Probably it 
was an unpleasant remembrance with the stately sovereigns of the Eastern 
Court, but affectionate memories still clung to the jovial old Welshman and 
handed his name and virtues down to posterity. 
THE following remarkable series of answers to questions in history, we 
clip from an exchange. They were given in writing by a student of a public 
institution, at an examination. 
1. Give an account of Raleigh. 
He was passing throw the forest When Walter Terral seeing a deer 
pass by he puled his boe and the arrer stuck a tree and glance off and 
hit Walter Raleigh throw the head and Walter Terral seeing him dead 
at wonce feld. And a few years afterwards a man was passing by and 
found the body and at wonce called some people and they took the 
boddy and buried him in Wincester Kerfideral. 

. The policy of Queen Elizabeth. 
Queen Elizabeth was very fond of wriding and she did not live long 
but rained very short time. 

. The causes that led to dissatisfaction with Charles the First. 
Because they did not like him and he run aboute when his head was 
cut off. 

. The principal battles of the Civil War. 
There was the crimmear and the war of the read roses and the war of 
the weite roses. 

. Life of Charles the First. 
Charles the 1 was a very good king. He came to the frome 1866 and 
raind 13 years and he was hated by every one and no one loved him 
and he was executed and he ran aboute when his head was cut off. 


MANy words supposed to be new coinages, or provincialisms, or merely 
a kind of universal baby-talk, may be found in Chaucer. For instance, in 
colloquial languages, or at least in the language of childhood, we often hear 
the word “chinchy,” in the sense of ¢rifling, insignificant, or perhaps simply 
tiny. Chaucer uses “chinché” for xzggardly, and “chincherie” for nig- 
gardliness ; as in Romaunt of the Rose, v. 6004 — 


“Thei loven full bette, so God me spede, 
Than doith the riche chinché grede’’—— 


That is, “they [the poor] are far better lovers than the mean greediness of 
the rich.” Another form of the word is “chiché,” which seems related to 
the Spanish chico, little. 

We sometimes hear the phrase “I do not care a curse for it,” which is 
usually understood to mean that the object in question is not even worth 
anathematizing. But it is a phrase as old as Chaucer, and has a quite differ- 
ent meaning. In C. T. 3754 we read 

Of paramours ne raught he not a kers ; 
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that is, he did not care [vaught, recked] a hers [cress] for love-affairs ; hers 
being the Saxon for water-cresses. 


THE phrase, “ He is on his high horse,” is precisely analogous to the 
French, “Il est monté sur ses grands chevaux.” See its use in Moliére’s 
Sganarelle :— 

Dessus ses grands chevaux est monté mon courage. 

Its use sprang from the custom of knights in feudal days to use for the road 
an easy-going palfrey, such a cob as the jolly Prior in /vanhoe rides, but 
when going into battle, to mount the destrier [dextrarius] or great war-horse. 
A man who was on his high horse, was one ready to drink up Esil, eat a 
crocodile, and play havoc generally. Every old rider understands the feeling, 
even in these days of fallen chivalry, the sense of exhilaration at playing 
prince to the beggarly folk on foot. It is only born cockneys, like Mr. Pick- 
wick and the gentlemen of his club, to whom the high horse is a horror. 


Opp coincidences sometimes give a strangely capricious air to events of 
very terrible seriousness. During the outbreak in Paris of June 1848, of 
which we have been reading a narrative by an eye-witness, there was a barri- 
cade erected at the corner of the Faubourg St. Antoine and a little street 
bearing the queer name of rue Cloche-Perce, or Pierce-bell street. This 
barricade was small, and defended by not more than ten or twelve, but so 
strong that cannon had to be brought to carry it. Just by the barricade was 
a wine-shop, the sign of which was a wine-strainer, hung like a bell and fur- 
nished with a clapper. This de//, during the fight, was Azerced by a dozen 
balls, but the clapper remained, and “for half the day,” says our authority, 
“as the discharges of cannon shook the air, this little bell kept ringing, with 
a clear shrill tinkling heard above all the noise of the firing.” Fate loves its 
little joke, as Victor Hugo might say. The Azanke is not too proud to in- 
dulge in a guffaw: the Inevitable is not above relaxing into a chuckle. The 
coincidences of history are the puns of the Abyss—as Victor Hugo might 
say. 


WE pilter and publish ‘unbeknownst’ to our friend the author, the fol- 
lowing version of Catullus’s Sparrow, in hendecasyllabics. To our palate 
they have the right Catullian flavor. 


Put on mourning, ye Venuses and Cupids 

With all people that be akin to Venus — 

Ah me! Sparrowkin’s dead. It was my darling’s 
Own dear Sparrowkin, pet of mine own darling, 
Which she doted on more than her own eyeballs. 
Such a sweet little thing! and knew its mistress 
Just as well as my darling knew her mother. 
’Twould not budge from her lap an inch, I tell you ; 
But ’twould flutter about now this now that way ; 
Always chirping to its own mistress only. 

Now ’tis going along the darksome pathway 
Yonder, whence it is said no soul returneth. 

May foul fiends be upon thee, naughty darkness, 
Orcus’ darkness, that swallow’st all that’s pretty, 
Thou hast robbed me of such a pretty sparrow ! 
Foul, foul mischief, and luckless little sparrow ! 


THE engraver must certainly have flattered the goddess of Liberty —a 
goddess peculiar to the American Pantheon, by the way — in her portrait on 
the new postal currency. She can not possibly be that buxom and hearty. 
Not to mention more grievous maladies with which she is suffering, the 
Great Peace Jubilee (O Peace, what uproars are made in thy name!) must 
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have given her a splitting headache. She carries in very jaunty fashion the 
famous Phrygian cap, invented we believe by King Midas to hide his little 
auricular peculiarities, and very effectively used for similar purposes ever 
since. 





A curious legal question has arisen in an assurance case in London. A 
gentleman holding a policy payable in case of “a violent death” only, was 
taking a foot-bath in the sea, and while doing so, was seized with a fit, fell 
into the water and was suffocated. The company refuses to pay, alleging 
that the fit killed him, and the executor brings suit on the ground that the 
water drowned him. Rather a nice question: they had better refer it to the 
grave-digger in Ham/et, who displayed such subtlety of intellect on a some- 
what similar point. 





AT the first meeting of the Colonial Society (of England), Lord Bury 
announced that “her Majesty had been pleased to permit the Society to be 
distinguished by the name of ‘ Royal.’” This reminds one of Andersen’s 
story, where the kitchen-maid who has found the nightingale for the Em- 
peror of China, is rewarded with the title of “ Maid of the Kitchen.” 





THE extensive emigration from Germany to this country, which goes on 
in more gigantic proportions every year, seems to have excited some uneasi- 
ness in those parts where the diminution of the population is most percep- 
tible ; and the papers are trying to deter the movement by painting in fright- 
ful colors the perils and miseries which they will have to encounter and 
endure in their new homes. No sooner are they on shore than they fall into 
the clutches of the terrible “ baggage-smashers,” (“zu deutsch, Baggage- 
Zerbrecher”’), a regularly organized association (“eine férmlich organisirte 
Gemeinschaft”’), who break open their chests and boxes and take whatever 
seemeth to them good. Another gang of sharpers take their money to ex- 
change it for the American paper currency, and convert it to their own uses. 
When out of the fangs of these harpies, they fall into the hands of the labor- 
agents, who beguile them by specious promises and send them to the Southern 
States, where they are made to take the place of negroes and worked like 
slaves in the cotton fields. 

Well-to-do emigrants, who have arranged matters so as to escape these 
perils, usually purchase land in the Western States, where it is true land of 
extraordinary fertility can be had for a very trifling price, but it is a consider- 
able drawback to the comfort of a homestead and the pride of independent 
ownership of broad acres in Illinois or Missouri, to know that you are liable 
at any moment to be “overfallen by bands of merciless savages” and toma- 
hawked and scalped at your own door. Those who to avoid these dangers 
are willing to pay a higher price for land in more thickly settled regions, 
“have to surround their farms with close-to-each-other-standing, nine-feet- 
high palisades, to protect their crops from the devastations of wé/d-hogs, 
raccoons, monkeys, and other wild animals.” 





CERTAINLY one of the most extraordinary hallucinations of modern times 
is that displayed by the Nova Scotians in their suspirations for annexation 
to the United States. Canada, it seems, is too heavy and too strong for 
them: her numerical preponderance swamps their vote ; their interests are 
sacrificed to hers ; they are taxed to further Canada’s advantage. This any- 
body might have foreseen without the gift of prophecy ; but what is truly 
remarkable is their fancy that relief is to be found in annexation to a power 
whose little finger is thicker than Canada’s loins. 

They think that their vote will count for more against a majority of twenty 
millions than against one of two millions and a half, and that they will lighten 
their burden of taxation by joining a nation where everything is taxed except 
air and sunlight, and by taking upon their necks a share of the most colossal 
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debt known to history. They want, they say, “rulers to reverence and a 
(Constitution to live under,” and expect to find ¢hese in the United States ! 
We can compare these succulent illusions to nothing but the singular 
fancy of the young person commemorated by Moore, who finding the grave 
where injudicious friends had laid her; “too cold and damp,” selected the 

- “Dismal Swamp” as a dryer locality. 





A VALUED confrére, a countryman of Moore’s, whose place at the GREEN 
TABLE is distinguished by a richer hue of emerald than the rest, assures us 
that the passage above alluded to is incorrectly printed, and that the true 
version is,— 


“They made her a grave so cold and damp 
That she found it would not do; 
For they buried her in the Dismal Swamp, 
Where people get rheumatism and cramp 
And fever and a-gue !”* 


AN exhibition has been opened in London of various relics collected in the 
East during the excavations carried on by Lieutenant Warren under the 
direction of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Among the “ miscellaneous ” 
articles, the catalogue mentions “a little pyx of #zamma, and a specimen of 
fish-skin, supposed to be identical with the badger’s skin with which the 
tabernacle was covered.” /amma we suppose to bea misprint for wanna ; 
but we are curious to know if this is exhibited as a specimen of the miracu- 
lous aliment which sustained the Israelites on their march. _As for the other 
rarity, this is the first time we ever heard that a badger is a fish. 





THE above misprint, odd as it is, is not so amusing as one which recently 
appeared in Za France. Mentioning the fact that M. Léon Escudier has re- 
cently received the cross of a certain order, this journal remarks: “ C’est a 
Yoccasion de l’ouvrage qu'il a oudb/ié [publié] naguére sous le titre Jes 
Souvenirs.” 

A DISCREDITABLE report got into the papers that the gold spike which 
was driven at the inauguration of the Pacific Railroad had to be watched to 
keep it from being stolen. We are glad to see this contradicted by an eye- 
witness in the Overland Monthly. So far from this being the case, the gold 
spike was officially drawn and replaced by an iron one immediately after the 
conclusion of the ceremonies. A charming bit of unconscious satire on 
their own proceedings. 

A scrap of statistics that may be worth preserving : — According to the 
recent census, the population of Paris, in round numbers, consists of 750,000 
men, 700,000 women, and 250,000 children; in all, 1,700,000 souls. 

Of these 400,000 are vent¢iers, professional men, and employés of the govern- 
ment; 200,000 merchants and tradesmen of all classes ; 1,000,000 belong to 
the various industrial crafts ; 100,000 are in schools, hospitals, prisons, etc., 
and 35,000 are soldiers. 

The working population numbers 416,811, of whom 285,861 are men, 
105,410 women, and 25,540 children. 





As the audience were coming out of one of the Paris theatres recently, 
they were annoyed by a drunken old man who stood by the door, insulting 
with the most outrageous language every one who passed near him. A 
robust young workman presently took off his coat, folded it carefully and 
handed it to a companion, and then administered a most terrible thrashing 
to the old rascal. Cries of “Well done!” “Served him right!” “Taught 
him a good lesson!” arose from the crowd; but the young man, bowing, 
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with a modest, almost sad expression, said: “Hush, if you please: I am 
ashamed to say, it is my father!” 





ALPHONSE KARR, in his Guéfes, speaking of the dexterities of the legal 
profession, relates a pleasant anecdote of the distinguished lawyer, now 
deputy, M. Chaix d’Est-Ange. He was employed in a case where both the 
parties were old men. Referring to his client, he said: “He has attained 
that age, when the mind, freed from the passions and tyranny of the body, 
takes a higher flight, and soars in a purer and serener air.” Later in his 
speech, he found occasion to allude to the opposite party, of whom he re- 
marked: “I do not deny his natural intelligence ; but he has reached an age 
in which the mind participates in the enfeeblement, the decrepitude, and the 
degradation of the body.” 

Very recently, in a great city, and at a fashionable hotel in that city, 
there was a grand congress of the chief lights of the Mesmeric and clair- 
voyant profession. The proceedings closed with a sumptuous dinner. 
During the dessert, the president threw one of the mediums into the clair- 
voyant state, and willed her to see what event of most interest to them had 
happened during their session. “Do you see?” he asked. “I see.” 
“What do you see?” “An angora cat—white—asleep.” “Do you still 
see?” “Isee. A man approaches her—with a knife. Horror! he kills 
her!” “Do you still see?” “Isee. The man enters a large kitchen — 
he puts the cat into a stew-pan—then into a dish — there is a numerous 
company assembled at dinner —a man dressed in black brings in the dish 
—he hands it—” “To whom?” “To you!” The company suddenly 
separated. 





Tue Duc D’AUMALE, in his History of the Princes of Condé — judging 
from a review of that work in an English journal —gives a grim picture of 
the “religious wars” of the sixteenth century. It seems the leaders in that 
furious struggle, carried on professedly in the service of the Prince of Peace, 
were little better than so many of the wicked. ‘“ Montluc ‘loved to see 
heads fly,’ the younger Brissac delighted to stab his prisoners ‘until the 
blood spirted over his face.’ The Duc de Montpensier invariably handed 
over his male prisoners to his Confessor, the Cordelier Babalot, who first 
questioned (tortured) them a little, then pronounced their sentence and im- 
mediately executed it with his own priestly hands.” Nor were those of “ the 
religion” any better —if anything, rather worse. 

“The Sieur d’Acier had an unconquerable mania for slaying priests and 
nuns. His friend Briqualmont did not go quite so far, generally contenting 
himself with shearing off their ears, which he wore stitched together by way 
of tippet; while D’Aubigné describes with gusto, as a specimen of the 
times, a terrible scene which took place in the sight of the whole Protestant 
army. Twelve monks accused of murdering sick and wounded Huguenots 
were condemned to die. Being informed that he among them who would 
consent to execute his brethren should be pardoned, two volunteered. But 
as only one was required, it was resolved to decide which this was to be, by 
a diabolical species of single combat. Accordingly the two friars, duly be- 
frocked and cowled, were placed in aring and a rope given to each. Then 
ensued a struggle unparalleled since the days of the gladiators — the one 
doing his utmost to strangle the other, amid the laughter of the spectators, 
until the weaker of the two gave way and was put to death.” 
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grooves of change.” 


ERRATA. 


. 387, line 21 from bottom. For, practice, memory, read, a practised memory. 


“ pote, “  epotei. 


“ ringing grooves and changes, read “ringing 


For tyrannies, read ¢yrannis. 
“ darkness, ‘“ dulness. 


“ translation, “ translators. 











